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HON. PHINEHAS ADAMS 


BY 


PHINEHAS Apams* was born in Med- 
way, Massachusetts, the twentieth day 
of June, 1814, and comes from the 
very best Revolutionary stock of New 
England. His grandfather and great- 
grandtather participated in the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and served through that 
memorable war. He had three brothers 
and seven sisters, of whom the former 
all died previous to 1831. Three 
sisters are now living: Sarah Ann, born 
in 1816, the wife of E. B. Hammond, 
M. b., of Nashua; Eliza P., born in 
1820, widow of the late Ira Stone, 
formerly an overseer in the Stark Mills ; 
and Mary Jane, born in 1822, widow of 
the late James Buncher, a former design- 
er for the Merrimack Print Works at 
Lowell, Mass. Mrs. Buncher is the 
present popular and very efficient libra- 
rian of the Manchester Public Library. 

His father, Phinehas Adams, senior, 
married Sarah W. Barber, a native of 
Holliston, Mass., in 1511. Her father 
was an Englishman, who came to Amer- 
ica from Warrenton, England, during 
the Revolutionary War, and married in 

cA “of : life "of Honorable 


BRIEF sketch of the 








Phinehas Adams was prepared for and published | 


in the Manchester Daily Union, December 9, 1879. 
Since then, the writer has been requested by 
numerous friends of Mr. Adams to prepare the 


In deference to the wishes of these 


people, 
the author has revised the article 


adding thereto many heretofore unpublished facts, 
gathered from various sources, and has published 
the facts in a pamphlet furm, from which this article 
has been compiled. 


referred to, | 





ARTHUR P,. DODGE, 


this country a Scottish lady who came 
from Edinburgh. 

Phinehas Adams, the senior, was 
both a farmer and a mechanic, and 
became quite an extensive manufacturer. 
At a very early date, he constructed 
hand-looms, which he employed girls to 
operate ; and, subsequently, started the 
first power-loom that was ever establish- 
ed in this country, at Waltham, Mass., 
in the year 1814. 

In this year and in the same town, 
he became a mill overseer, and after- 
wards gave his whole attention to manu- 
facturing. He resided, when Phinehas 
was a child, at different times in Wal- 
tham, and Cambridge, Mass., and in 
Nashua, to which latter place he re- 
moved later in life, and became proprie- 
tor of ahotel—the Central House. 

This business was more agreeable to 
him, since he had broken several of 
his nibs and received other injuries from 
an unfortunate fall. 

Hon. William P. Newell, of Manches- 
ter, who was agent of the Amoskeag Old 
Mills from 1837 to 1846, was once a 
bobbin-boy for the elder Adams. This 
was ten years before the son, who was 
attending a private school in West New- 


| ton, Mass., until 1827, began to work 


same for publicationin a more permanent form. | 


in the mills. 

In the last-named year, his father 
became agent of the Neponset Manu- 
facturing Company’s mills—whichwere 
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owned by himself, Dr. Oliver Dean, | the system was adhered to in Lowell 
and others—at Walpole, in the same | of keeping fierce bull-dogs—one, at 


State ; and to this place he removed 
his residence. 


| 


least—in each mill. They were liber- 
ally fed with fresh meat, zo¢ for the 


When quite young, the son disliked | purpose of making them éss savage, 


close confinement in school, the task of 
poring over books being to him rather 
dry and irksome ; but his father said to 
him that he must either study or go to 
work in the mill. At the latter place, 
he was soon found engaged in a work 
well calculated to dispel boyish romance 
in a summary manner. 

He almost repented making this 
choice, but pluckily “ stuck to the work ” 
with the indomitable perseverance so 
often displayed in after life, and was 
employed as bobbin-boy for a year by 
the Company. 

He then entered Wrentham <Acad- 
emy, where he remained, making good 
progress ‘in his studies, for a year anda 
half, when his father was compelled to 
inform him that he had met with serious 
losses by reason of the failure of the 
Company, and that he, Phinehas, would 
now have to leave the Academy and go 
to work. 

The father very much regretted feel- 
ing obliged to take this course, having 
cherished the hope of being able to 
give his son a thorough education. 

The latter, readily accepting the situa- 
tion, replied to his father that he was 
ready and willing to work, but that, if 
he must go to work in a mill, he pre- 
ferred that it should be in a large one, 
and not in a “one horse concern ;”’ for 
he desired a wide field and the best 
possible opportunties to gain a knowl- 
edge of the business in its many details. 

One of the greatest events in the 
commercial history of our country was 
the founding of the “ City of Spindles, ” 
in 1821. Very naturally, the junior 
Adams was led to go there to gain his 
desired knowledge. 

On the roth of November, 1829, he 
proceeded to Lowell, and at the age 
of fifteen became employed as bobbin- 
boy in the mills of the Merrimack Com- 
pany. At that time, the Company had 
only about thirty thousand spindles in 
its mills. 

In these early days of manufacturing, 





and chained near the entrance to. the 
mill, making effectual sentinels while 
the watch-men were making their 
rounds. This custom was followed 
until about 1831. 

Mr. Adams was early possessed of 
an ambition to become an overseer ; 
and to this end he labored hard and 
faithfully, never thinking or dreaming, 
however, that he would become agent 
of a large mill. 

This was his real beginning, the 
wedding to his long and_ uninterrupted 
manufacturing life, the “golden wed- 
ding ” anniversary of which event oc- 
curred in November, 1879. 

Soon after his commencement at 
Lowell, he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of second overseer in the weaving 
department, a post he retained until 
1831, when he passed to a similar posi- 
tion in the Methuen Company’s mill, 
of which his uncle was agent. In 1833, 
he made another change, going to 
Hooksett, where he became overseer in 
the Hooksett Manufacturing Company’s 
mills, of which his father was then the 
agent. 

Not long afterwards he assumed a 
similar position in the Pittsfield Manu- 
facturing Company’s mill, at Pittsfield, 
then under the administration of 
Ithamar A. Beard. 

Mr. Adams remained in Pittsfield 
from December, 1834, until Mr. Beard 
resigned. 

On the 7th of March, 1835, Mr. 
Adams, who had previously decided to 
return to Lowell, left Pittsfield; em- 
barked in the mail stage, and found 
himself about noon of the next day at 
Nashua, where his parents then resided. 
In those days there was no city of Man- 
chester, neither was there a splendid 
railroad service running through the 
fertile Merrimack valley. But the waters 
of the Merrimack, though scarcely at 
all utilized at that time to propel water 
wheels, carried upon its bosom heavily 
laden vessels from Boston, via the old 
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Middlesex Canal, which ran as far north 
as Concord. Locks were in use at 
Garvin’s Falls, Hooksett, Manchester, 
Goff’s Falls, Nashua, and at other 
points. A passenger steamer plied in 
those days between Lowell and Nashua 
upon the river. 

Mr. Adams remained at home only 
until Monday. He was industriously 
inclined, and proceeded immediately 
to the Merrimack Mills in Lowell, the 
scene of his earlier labors, where he 
accepted the office of overseer. He 
remained with this Company until he 
came to Manchester, in 1846. 

In December, 1841, John Clark, the 
agent of the Merrimack Mills at Lowell, 
proposed that Mr. Adams should enter 
the office as a clerk. This idea was 
very distasteful to Mr. Adams, but he 
yielded to the wishes and advice of 
Mr. Clark, to get acquainted with book- 
keeping and the general business of 
the mills, to prepare for a higher posi- 
tion. For five years he held this 
position. 

In the year 1846, Mr. Adams left 


Lowell to assume the agency (succeed- 
ing the Hon. William P. Newell) of 
the “Old Amoskeag Mills,” then lo- 
cated on the west side of the Merrimack 
River at Amoskeag Falls—now a part 


of the city of Manchester—on the 
present site of ex-Governor P. C. 
Cheney’s paper-mill. 

The building of the Amoskeag Mills 
was the beginning of Manchester’s 
wonderful career of prosperity, which 
has developed to such great propor- 
tions. Hfer many mills, now running 
more than three hundred thousand 
spindles, many looms, and many cloth 
printing-machines, and the many other 
signs of industry, are abundantly attest- 
ing to the truth of the statement. 

With the Amoskeag Corporation Mr. 
Adams remained until the 17th of No- 
vember, 1847, when he became agent 
of the Stark Mills. 

Of the great manufactories of Man- 
chester, that of the Stark Mills Company 
ranks third in magnitude and second in 
age. This Company was organized 
September 26, 1838, and began opera- 
tion the following year. 





Durifig its forty years and more of 
busy existence, it has had but two resi- 
dent agents. John A. Burnham, held 
the position from the inception of the 
corporation until the 17th of November, 
1847, the dafe marking the commence- 
ment of the long term of service of 
the present incumbent, the Hon. Phine- 
has Adams. At that time, the capital 
of the Stark Mills Company was the 
same as now—one million two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. The shares, 
the par value of which was one thous- 
and dollars, were worth six or seven 
hundred dollars, when Colonel Adams 
was chosen agent ; but they have risen 
to fourteen or fifteen hundred dollars 
each since. 

In the early days of New England 
manufacturing, more labor was perform- 
ed by hand than is to-day ; and, though 
substantially the same machinery was 
employed, yet it had by no means 
attained its present capacity and won- 
derful completeness. 

In December, 1863, Mr. Adams was 
commissioned by the Directors of the 
Stark Mills to go to Europe for the pur- 
pose of securing machinery and_infor- 
mation relating to the manufacture of 
linen goods. At that time, owing to 
the war, cotton goods were very scarce 
and expensive. For unmanufactured 
cotton itself, the Stark Company paid 
as high as one dollar and eighty-six 
cents per pound, and a higher price 
than even that was paid by other com- 
panies. A bale of cotton brought nine 
hundred and thirty dollars. 

Mr. Adams travelled extensively 
through England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and visited the city of Paris. He 
ordered considerable machinery of the 
English manufacturers, who were very 
busy with American orders at the time. 
So great, in fact, was the demand upon 
them, that the Stark machinery did not 
arrive until the September following— 
nearly a year after being ordered. 

From choice, Colonel Adams has 
been quite clear of politics, having only 
served as Ward Clerk when a young 
man in Lowell, and, later as a Presiden- 
tial Elector for General Grant.. He was 
Governor Straw’s chief of staff, which, 
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by the way, it is believed never @# turned 
out ina body” as such. He was also 
four years a Director in the Concord 
Railroad, just after the decease of 
Governor Gilmore. About the year 
1848, he was chosen one*of the assist- 
ant engineers of the Manchester Fire 
Department, in which capacity he 
served with peculiar fidelity for twelve 
years. 

Mr. Adams and the other engineers 
resigned their positions after two steam- 
ers had been obtained, thus giving the 
captains of the old companies chances 
of promotion. 

Never being “up for office,” as were 
many of his friends, he could act with 
positive independence ; and he _ invar- 
iably did act, as he thought, for the best 
interests of the city. 

He has fur a long time been closely 
indentified with the moneyed institu- 
tions of Manchester, having served as 
a Director in the Merrimack River 
Bank from 1857 to 1860; the same in 
the Manchester National Bank from 
1865 to the present time; and as a 
Trustee in the Manchester Savings 
Bank nearly all the time since it obtain- 
ed its charter. 

Since the decease of Hon. Herman 
Foster, Mr. Adams has been one of 
the committee on loans for the latter 
institution. 

He is one of the Directors of the 
Gas-Light Company, and was for many 
years a Trustee of the Public Library. 

He was elected in 1865 one of the 
original Directors of the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

Four years ago, in October, Colonel 
Adams attended a class reunion of 
scholars of Mr. Seth Davis, then ninety 
years of age, at his home in West New- 
ton, Mass. Ex-Governor Alexander 
H. Rice and other prominent men were 
of this number. 

For many years, Mr. Adams has been 
engaged, as opportunity occurred, in 
procuring rare coins and medals. Of 
the former, he now possesses very com- 
plete collections of the various denomi- 
nations in gold, silver, nickel, and 
copper ; and he has a great number of 
yaluable medals, Many of these anti- 





quities command a very high price in 
the market, their numbers being abso- 
lutely limited, and the demand for 
them steadily increasing. 

The present officers of the Stark 
Mills are: Clerk, Phinehas Adams ; 
Treasurer, Edmund Dwight ; Directors, 
William Amory, J. Ingersoll Bowditch, 
Lewis Downing, Jr., T. Jefferson Cool- 
idge, John L. Bremer, J. Lewis Stack- 
pole, and Roger Walcott ; Manufactur- 
ing Agent,* Phinehas Adams ; Selling 
Agents, J. L. Bremer & Co., Boston. 
Mr. Amory was Treasurer at the com- 
mencement, and is now President of 
the Corporation 

During the administration of Colonel 
Adams, which covers a long series of 
eventful years, a great many changes 
have taken place. In what may be 
called, more particularly, the manufac- 
turing world is this especially true. 

He is the oldest agent and the longest 
in such position in the city—nay, more, 
in’the entire Merrimack Valley; and 
most of those holding similar positions 
thirty-two years ago are now passed 
from this life. 

That fine old estate on Hanover 
Street, for a long time known as the 
“Harris Estate,” was formerly owned 
by the Stark Company, who built the 
commodious mansion now converted 
into a charitable institution—the “ Or- 
phans’ Home,”—for the use of their 
agents. John A. Burnham was its first 
occupant ; and next, Mr. Adams, who 
resided there nine years, beginning 
with 1847. 

When Baldwin & Co.’s steam mill on 
Manchester Str2et, where D. B Varney’s 
brass foundery is now located, was, with 
other structures, burned on the 5th of 
July, 1852, that house then occupied by 
Mr. Adams was set on fire by the flying 
sparks ; but the fire was speedily ex- 
tinguished. Mr. Adams was at the 
time attending to his duties as engineer 
where the fire raged the fiercest. Thus 
Mrs. Adams and those of her house- 
hold were without protection of the 
sterner sex in the early part of their 





* Col. Adams resigned the office of agent of the 
Stark Mills, April 30, 1881, on account of poor 
health. 
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peril. Soon, however, aid was proffered 
by several men, of whom Mrs. Adams 
admitted Mr. Walter Adriance and 
three others, friends of the family, 
whereupon she securely barricaded the 
doors. The work of passing water to 
the roof was very lively for a while. 

In 1856, Mr. Adams moved into the 
house No. 2 Water Street, now occu- 
pied by Moses O. Pearson, Esq., 
where he lived also about nine years, 
when he purchased his present fine 
residence No. 18 Brook Street. 

On the 24th of September, 1839, 
Mr. Adams was united in marriage with 
Miss Elizabeth P. Simpson, daughter 
of the late Deacon Samuel Simpson, of 
Deerfield, a veteran in the war of 1812. 

Mrs. Adams’s paternal grandfather, 
Major John Simpson, participated in 
the battle of Bunker Hill, and, it is 
said upon good authority, fired the first 
shot, on the American side, of that fa- 
mous engagement. 

It occurred in this wise: The men in 
his line were instructed by their com- 
mander, Colonel Stark, not to fire a gun 
until the British had arrived at a certain 
point, forty paces distant from the 
American works. When the red-coated 
invaders had advanced to within that 
distance, the Major (who was then a 
private), an excellent marksman, being 
unable to withstand so good an oppor- 
tunity, fired before the order was given, 
and dropped his man. ‘The fire was then 
opened along the whole line. On being 
reproved for disobeying orders, Mr. 
Simpson replied, “I never could help 
firing, when game which I was after 
came within gun-shot.” He died 
October 28, 1825. 

From this happy union of Mr. Adams 
with Miss Simpson two children have 
sprung: Elizabeth, born June 15, 1842, 
and Phinehas Adams, Jr., born Decem- 
ber 26, 1844,—both being born in the 
same house in the city of Lowell. 

The former is the wife of Daniel C. 
Gould, paymaster of the Stark Mills, 
and the popular tenor singer at the 
Franklin Street church, to whom she 
was married the roth of September, 
1868. Mr. Gould is a son of Deacon 
Daniel Gould, who was the first rail- 
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road station agent in Manchester, a 


position he held until succeeded by 
the late Henry Hurlburt. 

Mr. Phinehas Adams, Jr., married 
Miss Anna P. Morrison, of Belfast, 
Maine. He isengaged in the cotton 
business in Boston. 

About a year after being married, 
Phinehas Adams joined the First Con- 
gregational Church in Lowell. Mrs. 
Adams was a member of the same 
church. Onremoving to Manchester, 
both had their relation transferred to 
the Franklin Street Congregational 
Church, the Rev. William V. W. Davis 
being the able and esteemed pastor 
thereof. 

At a recent business meeting of the 
Stark Corporation Directors, on the 
suggestion of Edmund Dwight, it 
was voted to present Colonel Adams 
with a suitable token, bearing testimony 
of the high respect in which he is held 
by them. 

Therefore, on the 17th of November, 
1879, that being the date completing 
his thirty-two years of service as agent 
of that Corporation, they presented him 
with one of the most valuable gold 
watches made by the Waltham Company. 
together with a massive gold chain andan 
elegant seal. Inside the watch-case is 
engraved the following: “The Stark 
Mills to Phinehas Adams, November 
17, 1847-1879, William Amory, Ed- 
mund Dwight, treasurer.” 

Accompanying these superb gifts was 
the following letter, expressive of senti- 
ments that any honorable man would 
be justly proud to merit :— 


Boston, Nov. 15, 1879. 

My Dear Sir.—I send you a watch and 
chain by request of the Directors of the 
Stark Mills. It will reach you on the 
anniversary of the day on which you 
entered their service, thirty-two years ago. 

Will you receive it as an expression of 
their great respect for your character, 
and their high appreciation of the service 
you have rendered the Corporation during 
the third part of a century? 

It is their sincere hope that the connec- 
tion which has lasted so long may long 
continue. 

With great regard, yours sincerely, 

EDMUND DWIGHT, Treasurer. 


PHINEHAS ADAMS, Esq. 
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This testimonial was eminently 
deserved, as no one is held in greater 
or more universal respect than is the 
upright, courteous, and genial recipient. 

Right here it may be as well to put 
on record the fact that Mr. Adams_ has 
never used tobacco or intoxicating 
liquors during his life. The life of Mr. 
Adams proves that tireless persistence 
and devotion to duty accomplish much. 
The influence exerted by his life is far 
greater than is commonly supposed or 
realized. It can hardly fail to stimulate 
young men to honorable exertions, and 





to teach them that extensive notoriety 
is not necessarily indicative of true 
greatness, and also that too eager grasp- 
ing after mere political distinction or 
after temporal riches is far less desira- 
ble than linking their lives to immortal 
principles 

No sermon could be more potent 
than such a life as this, illustrating the 
fact that exalted character is the 
choicest of all possessions, bearing ever 
large interest in this life, and likewise 
in the life hereafter. 


GENEALOGY. 


The “ Phinehas Adams” Branch of the Adams Family, copied from the Original 
Chart prepared by Elijah Adams, and dated Medfield, May 2, 1798. 


HENRY ADAMS,* Devonshire. 





PETER, JOSEPH,f HENRY, 


, EDWARD, SAMUEL, JONATHAN. 





JONATHAN, HENRY, JAMES, JOHN, ELisHa, EpwarD, ELISHAB. 





OBaDIAH, JOHN, THOMAS, JEREMIAH, ELEAZER, ABRAHAM, DANIEL, PHINEHAS, 


EDWARD. 





BENJAMIN, JOHN, ELEAZER, SETH. 





JouN, JUDE, JOEL, PHINEHAS, JAMEs, Evias, HEZEKIAH, ELEAZER. 





ASAHEL, BARZILLAI, PHINEHAS, WILLIAM, LOWELL. 





ASAHEL, ASAHEL, PHINEHAS,{ ASAHEL. 


PHINEHAS. 





* Henry Adams was the first of the name of Adams that came to America. 


He came from the County 


of Devonshire, England, embarking at Bristol, and arriving at the town of Braintree, near Boston, 
about the year 1630. He a with him eight sons, four of whom settled in Medtield, one in Braintree, 


two, it is supposed, in Chelmsford—though 


native country. 


but one of their names is known—and one returned to his 


t The line through which descended John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Charles Francis Adams, and 


Samuel Adams. 
t The subject of this sketch. 
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HISTORY OF THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL, 
CONCORD, N. H. 


DELIVERED ON THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CHURCH, 
NOVEMBER 18, 1880. 


BY JOHN C. THORN. 


While the Christian world celebrates this year as the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of Sunday-Schools in Great Britain, we, especially 
to-day, remember the sixty-second year of their existence in this town and in this 
society. Modern Sunday-Schools were founded, as all the world knows, by 
Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, England, in 1780, employing hired teachers at 
one shilling a Sunday, “to teach reading and lessons in the catechism.” As an 
earlier, although an isolated instance, it has been said that Ludwig Thacher 
organized a Sunday-School in the town of Ephrata, Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, as early as the year 1750, and personally conducted it some thirty years 
before Raikes’ work began.4 Looking for an organized effort in this country, we 
find that on January 11, 1791, the first Sunday-School Society was formed in 
Philadelphia, and the following March the first school was opened in that city. 
On May 25, 1817, was organized in that same “city of brotherly love” the 
“Sunday and Adult School Union,” succeeded on its seventh anniversary by the 
“American Sunday-School Union.” 


SCHOOLS IN THE STATE. 


At the meeting of the General Association of New Hampshire at London- 
derry, on the ninth of September, 1824, there was created as an auxiliary to the 
American Union the first state Sunday-School Union on this continent, and 
Samuel Fletcher of this society was chosen chairman of the Merrimack county 
committee. The first report of state work, made September 7, 1825, incomplete 
as it was known to be, showed sixty-six schools, four hundred and eighty-three 
teachers and five thousand scholars. 2. A grand exhibit at this early stage of the 
movement. 

The first Sunday-School in our state, undoubtedly owes its origin to the Rev: 
David Sutherland of Bath. “ Father Sutherland,” as he was called, was born in 
Scotland, and had there been engaged in the early work of this noble institution. 
The school at Bath was begun in 1805, and for some thirteen years was under 
his personal management. ‘The town of Wilton established a Sunday-School in 
May, 1816, and Dr. Peabody claims, in his centennial address of that place, that 
it was the “first in America whose leading object, according to the plan now 
universally adopted, was to give moral and religious instruction ; the text-book 
used being the Bible and the Bible only.’”’* 


CATECHISM IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Approaching the formation of Sunday-Schools in Concord, we would observe, 
according to Dr. Bouton, in a manuscript sermon preached March 27, 1864,* 





1 Rey. Asa Bullard in Congregationalist, file 1880, 

2 First Report *‘ American Sunday School Union,” Philadelphia, 1825—N. H. Hist. Soc. 

3 Dr. Ephraim Peabody’s address, September 25, 1839. 

4 This discourse, on the “ Historyeof the Sunday-School,” was prepared by the pastor, in answer to a 
resolution presented by J. B. Walker, Esq., January 17, 1864, and 1 am indebted to it for many of the facts 
in this paper. It is on filein the Bouton collection in the New Hampshire Historical Society. 
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“That instruction in spiritual truths was regularly inculcated in families and 
common schools by the first settlers of the town. And we have evidence that 
for at least eighty years after the settlement of the first minister, the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism was recited in the schools on Saturday forenoons, and in 
most of the families of the place taught by the parents on the Sabbath after 
meeting.” With these facts it is readily apparent why schools on Sunday were 
not earlier formed in our midst. Our worthy forefathers, with the Puritan princi- 
ples which characterized them, combined with common-school education a 
religious training. It i$ related as traditional of the oversight which the minister, 
the chief dignitary of the parish, had for the religious education of the children 
in the District schools, that from time to time they were visited by him and 
the scholars examined in the catechism. And all who are acquainted with the 
difficulties of this summary of religious doctrine will wonder as did my informant, 
“how they ever got through with it.” Although the children learned the 
catechism almost mechanically, yet, as said Mrs. Richard Bradley, who was able 
to repeat it in her young days, “that in after life it came to her mind and was a 
valuable acquisition in doctrinal discussion or private thought.” 


CATECHETICAL SOCIETY. 


Previous to the organizing of Sunday-Schools, there was established, during 
the year 1815, what was called a “Catechetical Society.” We learn of its method 
and object from its constitution. “Thateach meeting shall be opened and closed 
with prayer. That time spent in the meeting shall be devoted to mental improve- 
ment in moral and religious knowledge. And each member shall daily read, 
with reverence and attention, some portion of the lively oracles of God.”! This 
society was formed into classes, one of which met on a week day, in the repre- 


sentatives room in the old Town-House, and recited scripture lessons from 
Wilbur’s Biblical Catechism, to the pastor of the church, Dr. McFarland. ‘The 
exercises at these meetings consisted of reciting passages of scripture in answer 
to questions in the catechism, and sometimes, also, reading essays or compositions 
written by some member.?_ This society, with its organization and work, was a 
ready introduction to Sunday-Schools. Some are asking the question to-day, 
‘“Whether Sabbath-Schools are really doing as much for the religious training of 
the young, as did the catechetical instruction of a hundred years ago ?” 


THE FOUNDATION, 


During the years 1816-17, as other denominations of Christians began to rise, 
and the catechism was being gradually dropped from the schools, a substitute 
seemed necessary. ‘The first intimation we have of Sunday-Schools, was in the 
report of the Concord Female Charitable Society, by Miss Sarah Kimball, 
January, 1817. She says, “At the commencement of the new year, cannot we 
do something more for the express purpose of getting children to meeting and 
to school? Shall we not see Sabbath-Schools commencing among us ?” 

About this time, “Mr. Charles Herbert, a devoted Christian, used to gather 
small children of the neighborhood in the kitchen of his father’s ‘house, after 
the service on Sabbath afternoon, and teach them the catechism, verses of 
scripture and hymns, and distribute among them little books.” We also learn 
that Miss Sarah T. Russell, a teacher in the District school-house at the corner 
of Main and Church streets, opened a school on Sunday, in the summer of 1817. 
One says, when first invited to attend: “I wondered what kind of a school it 
would be on the Sabbath.” 


1 Wilbur’s Biblical Catechism, Exeter, 1814. 
2 This society has preserved among its papers, one of these essays, by Isaac W. Dow, in auswer to 
bnestion 181, * When is the best time to begin a religious life?” 
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ESTABLISHED IN CONCORD. 


Coming now to the year 1818, the recorded date of the origin of established 
Sunday-Schools in Concord and in this society, I would remark that the history of 
their beginning in this society is also the history of their foundation in town. As 
the branches from the parent tree, so from this school all the others 
sprang. 

In the spring of 1818 four different schools were opened : one at the old Town- 
House (on the site of our present City Hall), superintended by Joshua 
Abbott ; one in a school-house (where are now located Abbot-Downing Co.’s 
carriage shops), superintended by Hon. Thomas W. Thompson, and numbering 
forty-four scholars ; one at the West-parish with forty-seven scholars ; and one on 
the East side with fortyscholars. (Of these first schools, four persons are now living 
as members of this church and society.) ‘The schools in East and West Concord 
had no superintendents, and no one to even offer prayer. Joshua Abbott, who 
lived on the site of our present church edifice, would occasionally, after service, goon 
foot to West-parish and open the school with prayer. Isaac W. Dow and Ira Rowell, 
young men under twenty years of age, heard the recitations. The school on the 
East side was continued only a few years, while that at the West-parish was 
united with the church there, organized April 22, 1833... Miss Myra Thorn,? 
a member of the first school on the East side, and whose name appears first on 
the roll, says in a letter: “1 well remember that Dr. McFarland came over and 
preached on the subject of Sunday-Schools, from the text in Isaiah liv, 13,—‘ All 
thy children shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy 
children.’ ‘This, I think, was in March, as the snow and water were so deep that 
Uncle John put the oxen to the double sleigh and carried us all to the meeting. 
The school was commenced soon after. We met at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
I do not think we had any superintendent, as no one ever made any remarks or 
offered prayer. We began at the third chapter of Matthew and learned as many 
verses as we could ; there were no questions asked and no explanations made.” 

We have a complete list of the scholars of this school on the East side (of the 
summer session of 1818), showing four classes, twenty boys and twenty girls, 
their attendance, and the number of verses recited. On this roll appears the 
name of a little boy, then only five years old, who repeated in six Sundays one 
hundred and one verses ; who from humble life worked his way turough college ; 
afterwards went forth to foreign lands, and in the ports of England, France and 
Russia, preached the gospel to those “who go down to the sea in ships.” This 
Concord Sunday-School-boy became the celebrated divine, the Rev. Ezra E. 
Adams* of Philadelphia, whose eloquence in the pulpit has charmed and 
instructed thousands of listening auditors. 


REWARDS OF MERIT. 


To encourage scholars in their attendance, and in the learning of the lessons, 
a plan of “ Rewards of Merit’”* was adopted. (For punctual attendance and 





1 Deacon Benjamin Farnum and wife, Hon. John Abbott and Calvin Thorn, Esq. 

2 Sister of Calvin Thorn. 

3 Deceased, 1871. A long list of names might be given of those who have been nurtured in our 
schools, and have become distinguished in the different walks of life, but the great number calls upon 
me to forbear. 

4 Rewards of Merit were quite common in these early times of the Sunday-School, and the following 
is an exact copy of one form, in my possession, used in an adjoining town: 

Miss Cynthia Morgan (now Mrs. Calvin Thorn), aged 13 years, has learnt, within 14 weeks, 19answers from 
Wilbur’s Catechism, 160 verses from Songs and Hymns, 45 answers from Emerson’s M. D. Catechism, 
and 28 lessons from Eim’s M. H. Catechism, and for her good behavior, diligence and laudable improve. 
ment, has the approbation of the Inspecting Committee and of her teachers, 

A. BURNHAM, 
{JOSIAH KITTREDGE, 


: ° es {DaNIEL KNOX, 
Teachers, | '\ NNE COFRAN. =e L. PRATT, 

J. KITTREDGE, 
PEMBROKE, August 30, 1818. 
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good behavior, reward number one. Twelve verses from the Bible, or hymns ; 
twelve answers from any catechism, or four cards of number one, entitled the 
scholar to reward number two. Five cards of number two gave the holder one 
of number three. Six of number three to a religious tract, four tracts to a 
testament or some other book of equal value.) Aroused by this new insti- 
tution planted among them, and incited by these rewards into earnest competi- 
tion, the scholars of the early times exhibited a wonderful industry and ability in 
committing verses to memory. In the West-parish school in the month of 
August (following its establishment the previous June), in a season opposed to 
mental effort, forty-five scholars committed twelve thousand six hundred and 
six verses, two hundred and eighty each, or seventy verses a Sunday, each 
scholar.t In the school at the South end, Mary Chamberlin, of fifteen years, 
committed during a term of twency-one weeks, two thousand six hundred and 
ninety-six, or more than one hundred and twenty-eight each Sabbath. These 
examples of successful effort in preparation for the Sunday-School are well 
worthy of emulation by the scholars of to-day. 


GROWTH OF SCHOOLS. 


In 1825 there were seven different schools, meeting in their respective school- 
houses, with fifty teachers, three hundred and thirty-four scholars, and eighty-eight 
thousand one hundred and twenty-two verses of scripture recited. In 1826 
there were twelve schools, seventy teachers, and four hundred and eighty scholars, 
who recited one hundred and sixty-one thousand four. hundred and forty-six 
verses—five times the number in the whole Bible. In 1827, ninety-seven teachers 
and five hundred and seventy scholars. In 1832 there were sixteen schools, 
conducted by members of this society, and the whole number connected with 
them was nine hundred and twenty-five—the highest point reached by the 
schools of this congregation. 


BIBLE CLASSES. 


At this early period those who attended the schools on Sunday were mostly 
children not above fifteen years of age, but in 1825, the year of Dr. Bouton’s 
settlement, he says: “One of the first objects proposed by your young pastor 
was to form Bible classes, to comprise the young people who were not in the 
Sabbath-School, except as teachers.” To carry out this plan five classes were 
organized, which met in different parts of the town, some once, others twice a 
month. ‘These Bible classes resulted in great good, eighty-one of the members 
joining the church during the six years of their existence. In 1831-2, the time 
of the great revival, these classes were added to the school, increasing greatly its 
numbers and strength. 


LIBRARY. 


Our library was established in 1826, and the next year the number of volumes 
upon the shelves was three hundred and thirty-six. Books were added from 
year to year, by means of appropriations from the society, collections at the 
yearly anniversaries, and also later, from the Sabbath-School Concerts ; in 1871, 
under Mr. J. D. Bartley, superintendent, class boxes for weekly collections were 
introduced and are still retained, which have proved very successful in sustain- 
ing the library and meeting the expenses of the school, besides giving $600 to 
aid in building our church. ‘The library proved to be of great benefit in increas- 
ing the numbers and interest of the school. As the three Congregational 
churches of our city went out from us, one third of the library was presented to 





1 Bouton’s History of Concord, page 376. 
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each of them in turn fortheir use. Books have been donated, as occasion 
offered, to Massachusetts, Ohio, Canada and the Sandwich-Islands, to our State 
Reform School, and to many of the destitute churches throughout the State. 
Our libraries always need good books, strong in character, interesting and intel- 
lectual, and we must constantly seek to elevate their standard, so that we can 
truly inscribe over their doors (as did the ancient Egyptians, who possessed the 
first libraries in the world) this apprepriate motto: “The Treasury of remedies 
for the diseases of the soul.’’? 


LESSONS. 


The plan of merely reciting verses, was changed in +827, by introducing 
“Select Scripture Lessons,” which were first recited by the scholars and then 
remarks to impress or enforce the truth were added by the teacher. Five years 
later (1832), was commenced the preparation of lessons by the pastor, with 
approval of the teachers, which were continued for more than thirty years—in- 
cluding in their range the teachings of the whole Bible. (Most of these lessons, 
printed on slips for each term, we have on file.) In 1857, a question book was 
used by some of the classes, called “ Curious and Useful Questions on the Holy 
Bible ;” this was continued for a few years in connection with the regularly pre- 
pared lessons. In 1865, “The Union Question Book” series was adopted by the 
adult classes, and retained in the school for several years, as a guide for Bible 
study. It is now some eight years since the “ International Sunday School Les- 
sons” were adopted. ‘This plan of study being accepted in nearly all the nations 
of the earth. ‘The Sabbath sun as it encircles the globe is continually shining 
upon a people employed upon the same topic that is engaging the rest of the 
Christian world, thus binding together in thought and service many races in a 
common brotherhood. 


TIME OF SESSIONS. 


Until the winter of 1827-8 schools were held only in the summer season, from 
May to October, but at this time a school was continued the entire year, at the 
Meeting-House. In 1829 the school at the Town-House was united with it dur- 
ing the winter term, and met immediately after the morning service. The 
schools in the different districts met at five o’clock in the afternoon, except the 
one at the Town-House which, was in the morning at nine o’clock. Any one 
looking out on Main street, at the time of the morning service, would have be- 
held the beautiful sight of the scholars, walking in the order of classes, accom- 
panied by their teachers, from the Town-House where they had assembled for 
the Sunday-School, at the ringing of the first bell at nine o’clock, to attend 
worship at half-past ten at the Old North church. ‘ 

Previous to the year 1838, young people only had attended Sunday-School, 
but that year all were invited by the pastor, “to unite as a congregation in the 
divine employment of studying the word of God,” and adult classes were formed. 

About 1840-41, the primary department, under the charge of Mr. Aiken, re- 
tired from the church at noon, to the old brick school-house on the corner of 
Church and State streets, where their exercises were conducted. This arrange- 
ment continued but a short time. In 1842, the year of our removing from the 
Old North church, and the same year that the East Concord church went out 
from us, the different schools remaining under the supervision of the First church 
were consolidated, and met the entire year at noon in the church—which arran- 
gement has been continued until the present. 





1 Sabbath School Records, vols. 1 and 2. 


2 Rollins, Ancient H'story, part 3, page 23. 
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UNION CELEBRATION. 


Great harmony had prevailed in the mother church as the children had gone 
out to conduct worship in houses of their own, and as other denominations 
sprung up the best of feeling existed on every hand. This spirit of good will 
was illustrated by the “ Union Sabbath-School Celebration,” held in Concord 
July sth, 1841. As we have record in a pamphlet of the day’s proceedings, ! 
“The several schools of the village assembled at their usual places of meeting 
and were arranged and ready to march precisely at ten o’clock. They all pro- 
ceeded to Park street, and were formed into line in the following order: The 
schools from the North church, Methodist Episcopal, South, Baptist and Unitari- 
an. ‘The procession numbering about one thousand of all ages, and graced with 
appropriate banners, moved up Main street, preceded by the Concord brass 
band, to a grove near the residence of Richard Bradley, Esq. ; seats were provi- 
ded, the grove was tastefully decorated, and the tables were bountifully spread 
with the collation. The exercises at the grove were conducted in the following 
manner: Singing ; address by Colonel Josiah Stevens, chief marshal; prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Cummings ; address by Rev. Dr. Bouton; prayer by Rev. Mr. Dow; 
address by Mr. Souther. Each exercise was brief and adapted to the occasion. 
The number at the grove was not less than fifteen hundred.” The scholars of 
the different schools, were also mostly soldiers of the temperance army, signing 
the pledge— 

“1 will not drink wine, brandy, rum 
Or anything that makes drunk come.” 
ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED. 


For about four years after leaving the Old North the work, as has heretofore 
been given, was continued. But now there was crystalized into a new and better 
form the previous methods of Sunday-School organization. “On the last Sab- 
bath of October, 1846, at a meeting of persons connected with the First Con- 
gregational church and society, it was voted to form a Sunday-School Associa- 
tion,” and Dr. Bouton, Robert Davis and H. A. Newhall were appointed a com- 
mittee to report a constitution and nominate officers. The constitution then 
adopted we act under to-day. The officers were a president, superintendent, 
secretary, treasurer and librarian. The school under this association was organiz- 
ed November 15th, 1846, with Dea. Samuel Morrill, president (to which office 
he was annualy reélected until his death in 1858), and Dea. James Moulton, Jr., 
superintendent and secretary, with eighteen classes and one hundred and 
eighty-four scholars.” 


ANNIVERSARIES. 


In early times a Sunday-School celebration, or anniversary, used to be held in 
June, on Wednesday before Election, in connection with the Ministers’ Conven- 
tion, at the Old North Church. Later, the anniversary exercises of the school were 
observed in the month of October, until the zoth of that month, 1864, when 
the constitution was amended so as to have it held the last Sabbath in December, 
as we still continue to do, listening to reports and attending to the election of 
officers. In the afternoon, the school being assembled in the body of the 
church, in the order of classes, the pastor, or some one invited by him, preached 
a sermon adapted to the occasion. 

The first anniversary discourse was delivered by Dr. Bouton, October 22d, 
1825, from the text, Matthew xix, 14, “But Jesus said, ‘Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto me ; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’” 





1 Pamphlet on file with Church papers, co taining also a list of the officers and scholars of all the 
schools at that time. 


2 Vol. ist, 8S. S. Record, pages 1 to 5. 
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Quite often the superintendent’s report was read as a part of the afternoon pro- 
ceedings, and a collection taken up for the benefit of the library. 

These anniversary exercises were of great interest for nearly fifty years, under 
Dr. Bouton and our present worthy pastor, being regularly observed until the 
destruction of our church edifice in 1873. The second Sabbath after our com- 
ing together in this church, March 12th, 1876, under Mr. Charles W. Moore, 
superintendent, was observed, with appropriate exercises, the fifty-eighth anni- 
versary of the school.? 

SABBATH-SCHOOL CONCERTS. 


“‘Sabbath-School Monthly Concerts of Prayer,” as they were called, were 
first held by us June 8, 1851, under the direction of Henry A. Newhall, super- 
intendent.? At the beginning, the exercises consisted of prayer, singing, remarks 
by the pastor, superintendent, teachers and others, and a collection at the close. 
This was varied and enlarged upon by the reciting of hymns and verses of 
scripture, the commandments and the Lord’s prayer by the children singly, 
and by classesin concert. More recently they have been elaborated and made 
highly interesting by the introduction of various parts, of a pleasing and instruc- 
tive nature, the children have shared more fully in the work of the concerts and 
it is hoped have been profited by it. The Easter, Floral, Harvest, and Christmas 
concerts have been almost works of art, in their ornamentation and in the beautiful 
exercises presented. 

The harmonious relations which still exist between the different schools of our 
city were happily illustrated by the “Union Sabbath-School Concert” held with 
this church, Sabbath evening, April 8, 1860, the first of the kind ever gathered 
in Concord. Notwithstanding it rained all day and evening, the church was 
completely filled, extra seats being found necessary. The schools represented 
were the First and South Congregational, First and Second Baptist, Methodist, 
Free-will Baptist and three Missions schools. The exercises consisted of an 
address of welcome to the schools by Dr. Bouton, after which Rev. J. W. Turner 
of the “American Sunday-School Union,” addressed the congregation upon the 
great subject of Sunday-School instruction. Remarks were added by Rev. Drs. 
Cummings and Flanders and Rev. H. E. Parker. The second of these union 
concerts was held at the First Baptist church, July 15th, 1860. 


CONCLUSION. 


Of our more recent work and standing as a school I will not delay to mention. 
The changes have been few and slight, and the present is familiar ; of criticism upon 
the method and results of the system I will not weary you. It is due, however, 
our present pastor, the long list of able superintendents* and teachers, to say, 
that the work has been carried on with earnestness and fidelity. 

All honor then to those who planted and have maintained this nursery of the 
church among us. Who can tell of the influence of such an institution upon 
the intelligence, morals and character of two generations of our community ? 


“The Sunday-School! Earth has no name 
Worthier to fill the breath of fame, 
The untold blessings it has shed 
Shall be revealed when worlds have fled.’”"4 





1 A printed programme of the day, giving a list of officers and teachers and the varied exercises of 
the occasion, with the Superintendent's able report in manuscript, is on file with Society papers. 

2 It is traditional that concerts were held on Monday, in the Town-House, about the years 1834-5, 
Dea. Fletcher reading to the children from the 8. 8. Visitor. 

3 Superintendents frum 1818 to 1846, Joshua Abbott, Dea. Samuel Fletcher and Dea: Samuel Mor 
rill, in orderas named. In 1846, year of formation of 8.8. Association, Deacon J ames Moulton, Jr.,was elect- 
ed, serving 1847 and 1848, followed by Henry A. Newhall, 1849 to 1851, inclusive. Samuel B. Marden, 1852and 
1853. Henry A. Newhall, 1854. Charles F. Stewart, 185) to 1861. Samuel B. Marden, 1862. Adna Tenney, 
1863. Charles F. Stewart, 1864 to 1866. Edward A. Moulton, 1867 to 1870. J. D. Bartley, 1871 and 1872. 
Charles W. Moore, 1873 to March 19, 1876. Moses H. Bradley, 1876 to 1878. William P Fiske, 1879 and 
1880. 


4 From ode sung at the first anniversary of American Sunday-School Union in Philadelphia, 1825. 
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HISTORY OF MUSIC IN THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCI- 
ETY IN CONCORD, N. #1. 


BY DR. W. G. CARTER, ORGANIST OF THE SOCIETY. 


While the object of this paper! is primarily to present the history of music and 
musical instruments for the past fifty years, it is proper to give an outline of the style 
of music which prevailed during the first century of the existence of the church. 


THE ANCIENT SINGING OF 1730-1784. 


The first singing of which we have any record, was mainly congregational, 
without instrumental accompaniment, and identical with that style which prevail- 
ed in the early New England church. It was led by a precentor, who read two 
lines of the hymn to be sung at a time, then announced the tune, gave the key 
on the pitch-pipe, and, standing usually in front of the pulpit, beat the time and 
sang with the congregation. Moreover, the precentor was usually a deacon, 
hence the term ‘“deaconing the hymn ;” and it is worthy of remark in passing, 
that from the early period to the present day, so many of the deacons of this 
church have been prominent singers. The names of the tunes used in the early 
period are very curious. Most of them are named for places, and New Hamp- 
shire is well represented in “ Alstead,” “Bristol,” “Concord,” * Dunbarton,” 
“Exeter,” “Epsom,” “ Pembroke,” “Portsmouth,” ‘ Lebanon,” and “ Lou- 
don ;” some for states, as “Vermont,” ‘New York,” “ Pennsylvania,” and 
“ Virginia ;” some for the saints, as “St. Martin’s,” “St. Ann’s,” “All Saints ;” 
some for countries, as “ Africa,” *‘ Russia,” “Denmark ;” a very few for persons, 
as “ Lena ;” and we find one which was probably not used in church, entitled, 
“ An Elegy on Sophronia, who died of small-pox in 1711,” consisting of twelve 
stanzas set to a most doleful melody. 

Tradition has it that the first hymn ever sung in Concord was the 103d, Book 
1, Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, “ I’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” An illus- 
tration of the first style of singing will now be given, the audience rising and 
singing the melody, after two lines have been read by the leader. We are fortu- 
nate in having with us to-night one of the choristers of thirty years ago, and I 
take pleasure in introducing Mr. B. B. Davis, who has kindly consented to repre- 
sent the ancient precentor, “for this occasion only.” 

[The old-fashioned way of singing was illustrated by the rendering of “ I’m 
not ashamed to own my Lord,” Mr. B. B. Davis reading two lines, which the 
congregation then sang, and so on, alternating in this manner throughout the whole 
piece. | 

This method was pursued for some time, but at length it is recorded in Dr. 
Bouton’s History of Concord, from which I shall quote freely, that “Mr. John 
Kimball, subsequently deacon, being une of the singers, proposed to Rev. Mr. 
Walker to dispense with the lining of the’ hymn, as it was called; but as Mr. 
Walker thought it not prudent to attempt it first on the Sabbath, it was arranged 
between them to make the change on Thanksgiving day. Accordingly, after the 
hymn had been given out, the leader, as usual, read two lines, the singers struck 
in, but instead of stopping at the end of the two lines, kept on, drowning the 
voice of the leader, who persisted in his vocation of lining the hymn.” 





1 During the reading of this paper the various illustrations of the different styles of music in this 
society were given by a double quartette—consisting of Mrs. E. M. Smith and Miss Ida M. Blake, 
soprano; Miss Jennie L. Bouton and Mrs. C. H. Barrett, alto; Messrs. W. P. Fiske and F. P. Andrews, 
tenor; and Dr. H. M. French and Mr. E. P. Gerould, bass—Eastman’s Orchestra, and Mr. J. H. Morey, 
organist. The musical exercises of the anniversary were under the direction of the musical committee 
of the church, viz.: W. G. Carter, W. P. Fiske and George H. Marston, 
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THE CHOIR. 


Although some singers sat in the front seats in the neighborhood of the 
leader, still many more were scattered throughout the congregation, and gradually 
it became apparent that the singing could be made more effective by collecting 
the “men and women singers” together in a more compact body, and accord- 
ingly the choir was formed, which was under the direction of a choir-master. 
“When the meeting-house was finished in 1784 it was fitted with a singers’ pew 
in the gallery opposite the pulpit. This was a large square pew, with a box 
or table in the middle for the singers to lay their books on. In singing they 
rose and faced each other, forming a hollow square. When the addition was 
made to the meeting-house in 1802, the old singers’ pew was taken away, but 
seats were assigned them in the same relative position opposite the pulpit.” 


THE INSTRUMENTS. 


The first instrument in use was the pitch-pipe, which was made of wood, “an 
inch or more wide, somewhat in the form of a boy’s whistle, but so constructed 
as to admit of different keys.” ‘This was simply used to give the correct key, 
and was not played during the singing. Under the ministry of Rev. Mr. Evans, 
who was himself very fond of music, some instruments were introduced, which 
innovation was attended with so much opposition that, according to tradition, 
some persons left the meeting-house rather than hear the profane sound of the 
“fiddle and flute.” We find then, at the beginning of the second century of 
the existence of the church, the service of praise was sustained by a large choir, 
accompanied by wind and string instruments, usually a violin, flute, clarinet, bass 
viol and double bass, the two latter being the property of the society. An 
illustration of this, the second style of music then in vogue, will now be given. 

[The stirring old tunes of “Strike the Cymbal,” “ Northfield,” and “Com- 
plaint,”” were rendered with orchestral accompaniment. } 

The choir consisted of thirty persons of both sexes, under the direction of a 
chorister, who was usually a tenor singer. This leader was the only individual 
who received compensation, and it was stipulated in his engagement that he 
should teach a singing-school, which any person in the society could attend for 
improvement in singing. The singing-school was usually held in the court-house, 
sometimes in the bank building, was promptly attended, and its weekly meeting 
an occasion which was eagerly looked forward to by the young people, especially 
for its social as well as musical advantages. Frequently the rehearsals of the 
choir were held at the various houses of the singers, and were most enjoyable 
occasions. Concerts, or musical entertainments, were of rare occurrence, con- 
sequently, the weekly rehearsal, combining so much of recreation with musical 
instruction, was attended with an interest and promptness unknown to the “ vol- 
unteer choir” of the present day. On the Sabbath, they promptly appeared, 
bringing with them their music-books, many of them their luncheon, and in cold 
weather, their foot-stoves, making themselves as comfortable as possible under 
the circumstances. Doubtless the singers and players here to-night can appre- 
ciate the difficulty of keeping the pitch, and handling the bow, and fingering 
the strings and keys, at a temperature frequently below freezing: 

The interest in church music continued unabated during the later years of 
occupancy of the old North Church, and when the new church was occupied in 
1842, the choir filled the greater part of the gallery, which was finished for their 
accommodation. To this church then came the choir, bringing with them the 
ancient viols, soon to be sacrificed at the shrine of the new organ, for we find 
upon the first subscription paper for the organ, the following item: “ Proceeds 
of the sale of viols, $35.” There are some within the sound of my voice 
to-night, who remember the sad leave-taking of the ancient edifice and the first 
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Sabbath, November 27, 1842, on which they lifted their voices in the new and 
commodious house of worship. Although, by the formation of the various 
societies which went out from this parent, many leading singers and players with- 
drew, still the interest in the choir was kept up by recruits from the young and 
rising generation, so that upon the occupancy of the new church, the society 
rejoiced in the possession of a choir in no wise inferior in point of numbers and 
efficiency to those preceding. 


THE FIRST ORGAN, 


Early in the year 1845, it was considered very desirable by a number of indi- 
viduals particularly interested in church music, that an organ should be placed 
in the church. Accordingly, a subscription paper was circulated for that pur- 
pose, commencing May 26, 1845.4 At the outset, it was determined that a 
superior instrument should be obtained, and that the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars, at least, should be raised. Moreover, the largest individual subscription, 
one hundred dollars, was upon the condition that the organ should cost one 
thousand dollars. After a thorough canvass, the sum subscribed was not quite 
sufficient. ‘Then the ladies, who have traditionally been first and foremost in all 
good works in the history of this society, came nobly to the rescue. They cir- 
culated a paper among themselves, commencing June 10, 1845, and in this way 
the desired amount was secured, adding thereto a fund from the ladies’ sewing 
circle of twenty-four dollars. After a careful examination of the specifications 
of various organ bidders, Dr. Ezra Carter was authorized by the committee to 
go to Boston and close a contract with Thomas Appleton, the celebrated organ 
maker, for the new organ for one thousand dollars. When he arrived in Boston, 
it was found that a set of sub-bass pipes, not heretofore contemplated, but very 
essential, could be added to the original scheme for seventy-five dollars, if put 
in when the organ was built. Word was at once sent home, still another effort 
made, and the extra amount was obtained. ‘The contract was particularly bind- 
ing in its details. It set forth that after the instrument was finished and set up 
in the factory, it should be finally submitted to the approval of Dr. Lowell Mason 
of Boston, the distinguished professor of music. I have before me his written 
opinion, and it reads as follows : 

Boston, November 14, 1845. 

I have this day examined the organ Mr. Appleton has made to the within order, 
and am perfectly satisfied with it. I never saw a better organ of the size in my life. 
and I am perfectly sure it will give entire satisfaction. (Signed) L. MAson. 

I add that the organ is in all points according to the agreement. L. M. 





1 SUBSCRIBERS TO THE First ORGAN. Francis N. Fisk, Pecker & Lang, Richard Bradle;, J. B. 
Walker, John H. George, Nathaniel Bouton, Ezra Carter, Shadrach Seavey, Robert Davis, Charlotte 
Woolson, Samuel Morrill, Benjamin Farnum, Sewell Hoit, Ivory Hull, Luther Roby, Charles Smart, 
Charles H. Stearns, William Eayrs, Nathaniel Abbott, James Buswell, James C. Whittemore, E. A. Hill, 
Daniel A. Hill, Bradbury Gill, Ephraim Eaton, 8. Coffin, H. M. Moore, Richard Herbert, Samuel Her- 
bert, Benjamin Parker, John C. Ordway, H. A. Newhall, Calvin Thorn, E. 8. Chadwick, J. Minot, J. B. 
Crummett, Seth G. Kimball, Daniel Farnum. R. G. Cutting, David Abbott, L. A. Walker, R. F. Foster, 
John Rowell, Charles H. Flanders, N. E. E. Chase, J. E. Chapman, Samuel B. Marden, James Moulton, 
Jr., Charles Mayhew, Eben Hall, D. F. Holmes, M. M. Steele, H. P. Sweetzer, Calvin Smart, James 
Ayer, Mr. Blackmer. 8. Dana, Porter Blanchard, William West, Charles Moody, Charles Hall, Moses 
Shute, Joshua Sanborn, Oliver J. Rand, William McFarland, Silas G. Chase, Joseph Low, J. D. A. West, 
Isaac Proctor, David Knowlton, E. A. Greenough, William Abbott, Jr., William Pouhee. 

LADIES’ SUBSCRIPTION List. Mrs. E. J. Mixer, Mrs. F. N. Fisk, Mrs. M. A. Stickney, Mrs. T. 
Walker, Mrs. R. Bradley, Mrs. E. Carter, Miss A. E. Clarke, Mra. J. E. Lang, Mrs. James Buswell, Mrs. 
R. F. Foster, Mrs. William Eayrs, Miss Sou'her, Mrs. Odlin, Miss M. C. Herbert, Mrs. L. B. Hill, Mrs. 
S. Coffin, Mis« E. McClary, Mrs. R. E. Pecker, Misses Parker, Mrs. P. Blanchard, Mrs. J. C. Whitte- 
more, Mrs. W. Pecker. Miss M. Eastman, Miss 8. A. Bradley, Mrs. 1. A. Virgin. Mrs. E. V. Haskell, 
Mrs. Philbrick, Mrs. A. Ladd, Mrs. P. B. Dusit, Mra, J. George, Mra, N. Abbott, Mrs. R. Herbert, Mrs. 
B. Kimball, Mrs. A. Flanders, Miss L. A. Moody, Miss Dorcas Abbott, Mrs. A. Evans, Miss M. A. 
Allison, Mrs. B. Gill, Mrs. C. Moody, Mrs. B. Farnum, Mrs. 8. Farnum, Mrs. J. Brown, Mrs. J. C. 
West, Mrs. Mayhew, Miss S. Kimball, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. N. Burnham, Mrs. Lucretia F. Shute, Mrs. E. 
Hall, Mrs. W. West, Mrs. J. B. Crummett, Miss 8. Blanchard, Miss Ann Souther, Mrs. H. M. Moore, 
A Friend, Mrs. C. Smart, A Friend, Miss Catharine Hall, Miss Lucretia Hall, Mrs. R. P. Kimball, 
A Friend, Mrs. 8. Herbert, Miss Nancy Farnum, The North Sewing Circle. 
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The organ arrived, was put up and tested, and was played the first Sunday by 
Mr. Garcia of Boston, a celebrated organist of the period. It stood in the 
centre of the gallery, opposite the pulpit, enclosed in a pine case, grained in imi- 
tation of rosewood, with gilt front pipes, and one manual or key-board. 

The first organ contained the following stops and pipes : 








Open Diapason, through. Principal, through. 

Stop Diapason, bass. Twelfth, through. 

Stop Diapason, treble ; Fifteenth, through. 

Clarabella, to tenor F. Flute, through. 

Dulciana, to tenor F. Pedal Bass, (one octave, 13 pipes). 
Hautboy, to tenor F. 


This was the fourth organ in town, the Unitarian, Episcopal and South 
societies each having one in the order named. It proved to be an 
excellent instrument, and so thorough was its construction that after twenty- 
four years of constant usage eight hundred dollars were allowed for it by the 
builders of the second organ. As in the case of the introduction of the first 
instruments, there was some opposition to the organ, and it is related that one 
worthy gentleman was so thoroughly displeased, that the first time he heard the 
organ played he walked deliberately out of the church. For a long time he was 
in the habit of entering the church after the hymn preceding the sermon had 
been sung. He walked composedly the whole length of the meeting-house to 
his seat in the wing pew, remained during the sermon, and at its close at once 
retired from the sanctuary. After a time he concluded to remain throughout the 
whole service, but as soon as the organ sounded, clapped his hands to his ears 
and held them there during the singing. 

An illustration of the third style of singing of thirty years ago will now be pre- 
sented with organ accompaniment. 

(The anthem of “Jehovah’s Praise” was then rendered by the choir. The 
singing of Winthrop, “ Father breathe an evening blessing,” then followed as a 
still further illustration of old-time singing. } 

The art of organ building in this country having received a remarkable 
impulse by the introduction of the great organ in Boston Music Hall, great 
improvements in voicing, mechanical appliances and general construction 
were made by American builders. Many of the young people, notably 
those who had been members of the choir at various times, were very desirous 
that the society should possess a larger and more complete instrument than the 
one in use. Upon examination it was found that the space in the gallery was 
not sufficient to contain a larger organ, and accordingly in the summer of 1869 
the centre of the gallery was lowered for the purpose and an ample organ 
chamber thus secured, the level of the gallery being about three feet above the 
church floor. At the same time there was a convenient room for a choir of 
sixteen or twenty persons. In December, 1866, a most successful fair was held 
in Eagle Hall, from which nearly one thousand dollars were realized for the 
organ fund ; and in the spring of 1869 this amount was taken as a nucleus, and a 
subscription paper vigorously circulated to procure the new organ. So success- 
ful were the efforts of the committee that with the proceeds of an evergreen 
festival held in December, 1869, a sufficient amount was secured. Various 
schemes were considered by the committee, and the contract for an organ to 
cost three thousand six hundred and fifty dollars was given to Messrs Labagh & 
Kemp of New York, one of the oldest and most reliable firms in the country. 
It was completed January, 1870, and proved to be a superior instrument and of 
great power and brilliancy, and complete in all its details, On the morning of 
Sunday, June 29, 1873, it was wholly destroyed by fire. 

2 
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THE SECOND ORGAN! 


Was built by Messrs, Labagh & Kemp, of New York, and contains the 
following stops and pipes : 


Great Organ—Compass from CC to G—56 Notes. 


. Open Diapason, 56 pipes. 6. Twelfth, 56 pipes. 
. Melodia, pM a 7. Fifteenth, eA 
. Gamba, “ 8. Dulciana, e.. .¢ 


. Principal, * g. Trumpet, ee 
. Harmonic Flute, “ 


Swell Organ—Compass CC to G—56 Notes. 


. Open Diapason, 56 pipes. 16. Cornet, 3 ranks, 168 pipes. 
. Stop Diapason, “ “ 17. Principal, . enn 
. Keraulophon, 18. Oboe, » 

. Traverse Flute, “ 19. Cornopean, Seve es 
. Bourdon Treble, “ 16 feet. 20. Clarion, " - 
. Bourdon Bass, “ “ 


“ 


Pedal Organ—Compass CCC to D—27 Notes. 


. Double Open Diapason, 16 feet, 27 pipes. 
. Violoncello, 8 feet, 27 pipes. 


Couplers and Mechanical Registers. 


. Swell to Great. 27. Tremulant. 


. Swell to Pedals. 28. Bellows Signal. 
. Great to Pedals. 29. Forte. } Cc 


. Octave Coupler. 30. Piano. § omposition. 
Total, 1,230 pipes. 


From the 29th of June, 1873, until March 1, 1876, the society occupied the 
City-Hall as a place of worship, and the singing was wholly congregational, accom- 
panied by a reed organ. Fortunately, at the time of the burning of the church, 
the society held an insurance policy of three thousand dollars upon the organ, 
which, on being paid, was so judiciously invested by the financial agent? of the 
society that in 1876 it had increased to nearly thirty-six hundred dollars. With 
this sum to start with, it was determined to raise enough in addition to secure a 
larger and more perfectly arranged organ than any previous instrument. Vari- 
ous specifications from prominent organ-makers were submitted to the commit- 
tee and carefully examined. The proposals of Messrs. Hutchings, Plaisted & 
Co., of Boston, builders of the celebrated organ in the new Old South Church, 
met with unanimous approval, and after testing instruments of their manufacture 
in Boston, Salem and Lowell, the committee awarded the contract to them at a 
cost of $5000. More than four years of constant use has fully demonstrated its 
superiority, and the society may well be congratulated on the possession of such 
an instrument. While its present resources are ample, it-was thought best, at 
the time of its construction, to provide for future enlargement, consequently 
space has been reserved and the bellows capacity and wind-ways are sufficient 
for the addition, at any time, of a third manual with seven registers. The organ 
now contains two manuals, thirty-three registers, four combination pedals and 
one thousand seven hundred and forty pipes. 





1 The committee, appointed to purchase the second organ, consisted of Dr. W. G. Carter, J. D. Bart- 
ley, and Charles W. Moore. 


2 Enoch Gerrish, Esq. 
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THE THIRD ORGAN! 


Was built by Hutchins, Plaisted & Co., Boston. It has two manuals of sixty- 
one notes each, from eight feetC, and a Pedale of twenty-seven notes from C 
to D. 


The First (Great) Manuale Contains 


. 16 feet Open Diapason, Metal. 7. 4 feet Octave, Metal. 

. 8 feet Open Diapason, Metal. 8. 2% feet Twelfth, Metal. 

. 8 feet Dolcissimo, Metal. g. 2 feet Fifteenth, Metal. 

. 8 feet Gamba, Metal. 10. 3 Rank Mixture, Metal. 
. 8 feet Melodia, Wood. 11. 8 feet Trompet, Metal. 

. 4 feet Flute Harmonique, Metal. 


The Second (Swell) Manuale Contains 


. 16 feet Bourdon Bass, Wood. 8. 4 feet Flanto Traverso, Wood. 

. 16 feet Bourdon Treble, Wood. g. 2 feet Flantina, Metal. 

. 8feet Op. Diapason, Wood & Metal. 10. 2 Rank Mixture, Metal. 

. 8 feet Gedackt, Wood. 11. 8 feet Cornopean, Metal. 

. 8 feet Salicional, Metal. 12. 8 feet Obve and Bassoon, Metal. 
. 8 feet Quintadena, Metal. 13. 8 feet Vox Humana, Metal. 

. 4 feet Octave, Metal. 14. 4 feet Clarion, Metal. 


The Pedale Contains 


. 32 feet Contra Bourdon, Wood. 3- 16 feet Open Diapason, Wood. 
. 16 feet Bourdon, Wood. 4. 8 feet Violoncello, Metal. 


Mechanical Movements Operated by Registers. 


. Coupler Swell to Great. 3. Coupler Great to Pedale. 
. Coupler Swell to Pedale. 4. Blower’s Signal. 


Mechanical Movements Operated by Pedals. 


. Octave Coupler, Swell to Great. 5. Piano Combination, Great. 
. Tremulo for Swell Manuale. 6. Forte Combination, Pedal. 
. Swell Pedal, Self Balancing. 7. Piano Combination, Pedal. 
. Forte Combination, Great. 


Recapitulation. 


First Manuale, 11 Registers, 793 pipes. 
Second Manuale, 14 Registers, 854 pipes. 
Pedale, 4 Registers, 93 pipes. 
Mechanical, 4 Registers. 
Total, 33 Registers and 4 Combination Pedals, 1740 Pipes. 


Dimensions. 


Width, 21 feet ; Depth, 12, feet ; Height, 30 feet. 
The blowing apparatus was furnished by the Boston Hydraulic Motor Co. 


It may be of interest to state that this is the seventeenth pipe organ which 
has been set up in Concord, this society having had three, the South three, the 
Episcopal, Unitarian and First Baptist two each, the Pleasant Street Baptist, 
Methodist, Universalist, Catholic, and Baptist Church at Fisherville, one each. 





1 The committee appointed to purchase the third — consisted of Dr, W. G, Carter, M. MH. Bradley, 
Charles W. Moore, George F, Page, and Charles R. Walker, 
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BLOWING APPARATUS. 


By the invention of the hydraulic motor and the introduction of Long Pond 
water, the uncertain, difficult-to-find, and frequently sleepy blow-boy is dispensed 
with. The motor is placed in the cellar, is self-regulating and entirely under 
the control of the organist, who by a glance at the indicator at the key-board 
can at once see the condition of the bellows. In case of accident to the water- 
supply a hand lever can be immediately connected. The organs in the First 


Baptist, South and Episcopal churches are also supplied with the motor at the 
present time. 


SINGING BOOKS. 


In the early period, the collection known as “Tate & Brady’s” was used ; 
about the time of the introduction of instruments Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, 
and the Worcester and Bridgewater Collections. Then followedthe Village Har- 
mony, and various other singing books after the same pattern. The Handel & 
Hayden Collection was a very popular book early in the century, after which the 
Carmina Sacra, New Hampshire Collection, and many other singing books and 
collections of anthems, Watts, and Select Hymns were used up to 1860. Now 
to find a hymn after it had been given out by the minister in Watts and the 
Select Hymns with its arrangement of Psalms, Book 1, Book 2 and Book 3, was 
rather a puzzle to the average youthful mind, and the writer recalls the satisfac- 
tion experienced when Dr. Bouton announced a “ Select Hymn,” for they were in 
the back part of the book and easy to find. At a meeting of the church and 
congregation January 29, 1860, it was “ Resolved, That we recommend the use 
of the Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book in the worship of God in this church and 
congregation ; Resolved, That we recommend that the congregation unite with 
the choir in singing twice on the Sabbath, viz. : once in the forenoon and once in 
the afternoon.”’ This book, containing both music and words, was first used 
February 12, 1860. 

The introduction of this book marked the era of increased attention to and 
excellence in congregational singing, which has continued to the present day. 
The book in use at present is the Songs of the Sanctuary, which was first used at 
the dedication of the church, March 1, 1876. Hymn fifty-two, page seventeen, 
will now be sung as an illustration of congregational singing of the present day. 

[‘‘ How pleased and blest was I to hear the people cry” was then sung as an 
illustration of congregational singing. | 


CONCERTS. 


The first regular organ exhibition and concert was given at the opening of the 
second organ, January, 1870. On this occasion, the organist was Mr. Eugene 
Thayer of Boston, who displayed the instrument in the most satisfactory manner, 
and the programme was varied by vocal selections by a male quartette and the 
united choirs of the South and North churches. On the evening of February 29, 
1876, the present organ was inaugurated by Mr. Thayer, assisted by a double 
quartette, under the direction of the late Dr. Charles A. Guilmette, at that time 
a resident of this city, a choir of boys, and a male quartette. The church was 
filled to its utmost capacity, and a handsome sum was realized for the organ 
fund. May 16, 1876, a grand concert was given by the Concord Melophonic 
Society, at which time Rossini’s Messe Solenelle was presented by a chorus ot 
thirty selected voices, accompanied by an orchestra, grand piano and organ. 
This performance was eminently successful and heartily enjoyed by a large audi- 
ence. A grand oratorio concert was given in the church, May 23, 1878, by the 
Concord Choral Society, consisting of choruses from oratorios, organ selections, 
violin solos, and piano accompaniments. This concert was so successful that a 
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repetition was requested, and was given in the First Baptist church, June 30, 
1878. On two occasions, organ recitals have been given during the annual ses- 
sion of the New Hampshire Musical Convention, at which times, the church 
being filled with excellent singers from all parts of the state, the chorus singing 
was especially thrilling and grand. 


REVIVAL MELODIES. 


There is another class of sacred music to be mentioned briefly, namely, revival 
melodies. During the past few years these songs have been very largely used 
in social and praise meetings which have been instituted to increase the interest 
in congregational singing. These songs are bright, stirring, and generally 
singable melodies, and have become extremely popular. The collection called 
Gospel Hymns, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, embraces the greater part of them, and has 
been used in the chapel and Sabbath-School for some time past. An excellent 
illustration of these may be found in the appendix to the Songs of the Sanctuary 
and the audience will please unite with the choir in singing “I love to tell the 
story ”’"—page 478. 

[‘*I love to tell the story” was then rendered by the choir and congregation. ] 

During the past 25 years an increased interest has been manifest in music in 
this community. Musical societies have been formed, successful musical 
conventions have been held, and the advantages of musical conservatories in the 
larger cities of the country availed of. These influences have been felt in the 
church choir, and have resulted in leading singers to recognize the importance 
of voice culture and the more tasteful rendering of sacred music. This has led 
to the more careful selection of singers for the choir; consequently, the large 
chorus choir has gradually given place to the single or double quartette. In 
order to secure reliable and responsible singers, it has been found necessary at 
the annual meeting of the society to vote a sum sufficient to defray the expenses 
of the choir. While this sum has never been large, its appropriation has result- 
ed in securing music which is believed to have been generally satisfactory. The 
society has been especially favored in counting among its members many 
excellent singers, who for years have generously volunteered their services in 
sustaining the music of the church, oftentimes at great personal inconvenience. 

For obvious reasons we have refrained from personal allusions, and time fails 
us to speak of the many noble men and women who with untiring zeal labored 
so successfully to sustain and elevate the music of the sanctuary, deeming no 
sacrifice too great so that the desired object was accomplished. Nor is it 
necessary, for inseparably connected with the history of this society is the 
blessed memory of those sweet voices which in years gone by have been heard 
in this sacred edifice and in those preceding. 

We have seen then that the history of music in this society is indeed the 
history of progress ; that the instrumental music has increased from the pitch- 
pipe, with its single feeble note, to the “forest of pipes” in the instrument before 
you, pouring forth its mighty volume of harmony ; that the number of singers 
has grown steadily from the few voices in front of the ancient pulpit until it 
includes the whole congregation uniting in the “ service of song in the house of 
the Lord.” 

A Festival Te Deum will now be rendered as illustrating the modern choir. 





1 The present choir consists of Mrs. E. M. Smith, soprano; Miss Jennie L. Bouton, alto; , x 
Fiske, tenor; Mr. Charles H. Leighton, bass. rl eee 
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HOW THEY BUILT A MEETING-HOUSE IN OLD TIMES. 





BY CHARLES A. DOWNS. 


The place on which the meeting- 
house was to be built was some suita- 
ble point in the six square miles, which 
compose the territory of the town of 
Lebanon. After about four years of 
consideration, many town-meetings and 
various determinations, the town had 
built a house in 1772, “for the con- 
veniency of public worship.”’ 

In the course of ten years, the loca- 
tion of the house, about a mile from 
the Connecticut River, began to be 
inconvenient for those who had made 
their homes in the central and eastern 
portions of the town, and the question 
of a new house was raised. 

At the annual meeting of the town, 
March 11, 1783, “Voted to build a 
new Meeting-House, that a committee 
be chosen to draw a plan for the bigness 
of said house, and compute the quan- 
tity of stuff sufficient to cover said 
house, and lay the under floor.” 

March 26, 1783, “ Voted to build a 
Meeting-House nearthe Dwelling House 
of Elihu Hyde, Esq., by the first day 
of September, 1784. Voted to build a 
Meeting- House sixty feet in length, forty 
feet in breadth, with twenty-four feet 
posts; that Simeon Peck, Lemuel 
Hough, and Hezekiah Waters, be a 
Meeting-House committee, and that they 
perfix a perticular spot for said house 
agreeable to the above vote.” 

For two years, nothing farther con- 
cerning a meeting-house appears upon 
the records. 

March 8, 1785, “ Voted to move the 
Meeting-House near to Elihu Hyde’s 
Dwelling-House and set up as soon as 
possible, and begin next Monday, and 
that Constant Storrs, Nath. Porter, 
David Hough, Hez. Waters, and Elias 
Lyman be committee to move said 
house and set it up at said place.” 

At a special meeting, warned by the 
constable one week later, ‘“‘ Voted to 





build a Meeting-House in the centre of 
the town, and desolved said meeting.” 

So “next Monday” has come and 
gone, and the old meeting-house has 
not been moved near Elihu Hyde’s 
dwelling-house. The people in the 
centre and eastern part of the town 
have rallied and carried their point at 
this meeting. 

But the house is not built, for De- 
cember 3, 1787, “ Voted that the spot 
to set a Meeting-House on be as near 
the centre of the town and travel as 
any judicious man shall judge reason- 
able. Voted a committee of five men 
to pitch on a spot to set a Meeting- 
House on—to report near the first of 
January next.” 

January 10, 1788, ‘ Voted that the 
place for a Meeting-House to stand on, 
be near Mr. Abbott’s.” 

This was in the centre village. 

“Voted to build a Meeting- House near 
Mr. Abbott’s ; to raise a sum of money 
for the purpose of building a Meeting- 
House ; to raise the sum of three hun- 
dred pounds for the purpose of build- 
ing a Meeting-House, and that said sum 
be raised by the first of January next ; 
a committee of five men to view the 
roads and .accommodations respecting 
the particular spot to erect a Meeting- 
House on. Chose Aaron Hutchinson, 
Esq., Mr. Wm. Huntington, Capt. 
David Hough, Col. Elish Payne, and 
Dea. Theoph. Huntington committee 
for said purpose. 

“Chose Col. Elisha Payne, Maj. Nat. 
Wheatley and Mr. Lemuel Hough a 
committee for building the Meeting- 
House.” 

A very able committee. The chair- 
man, Col. Paine, is a man of note, one 
of the leaders in the famous Vermont 
controversy, a lieutenant-governor of 
that state, had been major-general of 
her militia, has had experience in 
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building at Dartmouth College. The 
others of the committee are among the 
most substantial citizens of the town. 
We have good reason to expect the 
speedy building of the new meeting- 
house. Not by any means. That is 
not the way in which meeting-houses 
were built in old times in Lebanon, 
and elsewhere. It is altogether too 
soon after beginning. There must be 
more discussions, more changes of lo- 
cation, more town-meetings, recon- 
siderations of all former votes, a good 
deal of measuring to find centre of 
territory and of population. These 
are only a few quiet preliminaries to 
building a meeting-house in those days. 
Parties have only indulged in skirmish- 
ing. There has been only reconnois- 
sance so far, the battle is to come, and 
is close at hand. 

April 9, 1789, “Voted to build a Meet- 
ing-House near to Mr. Abbott’s, where 
a former committee stuck a stake for 
that purpose, by a majority of eighteen 
votes.” 

So once more the people of the cen- 
tre and eastern parts of the town have 
prevailed. By no means! for there 
ensue debate and discussions, and at 
the same meeting, “Voted toreconsider 
the matter respecting building a Meet- 
ing-House near Mr. Abbott’s, and it is 
accordingly reconsidered ! 

Voted to choose a committee of four 
men to find the centre of this town. 
Chose Col. Elisha Payne, Aaron Hutch- 
inson, Esq., Dea. Theophilus Hunting- 
ton, and Capt. David Hough a com- 
mittee for said purpose.” 

Again, a good committee, for among 
them in addition to Col. Payne, is a 
future member of Congress, Capt. 
David Hough. 

This was in April. In June, we 
make a new acquaintance—the shadowy 
form of the present Town-Hall rises 
before us. There has been much talk 
and planning between the afternoon of 
that 7th day of April and the 22 day of 
June. A new object is presented to 
the suffrages of the people for a 
“majority of eighteen votes,” more or 
less. 

“Voted to build a Town House on 














some convenient spot of ground that 
shall be agreed on by this town, and 
that the [religious] society have liberty 
to add to said house to make it con- 
venient for public worship and make use 
of it for said purpose as they shall see 
fit. 

Voted to raise two hundred pounds 
for the purpose of building a town- 
house ; that the selectmen be directed 
to measure from the centre tree to the 
several spots proposed to set a town- 
house on, and report the distance to 
each spot at an adjourned meeting.” 

This, now, is the problem whose 
solution we watch with eager interest : 
Whether a town-house with a meeting- 
house attachment can be more readily 
located than a meeting-house “ pure 
and simple.” 

Oct. 1, 1789. “ Met and heard the 
report of the selectmen respecting the 
distance from the centre of the town 
to the several spots purposed to set a 
town-house on. Adjourned for one 
quarter of an hour.” Probably at the 
suggestion of the leaders of the differ- 
ent parties who wished time to consult, 
possibly to look at the different 
“* spots.” 

“ Met according to adjournment, and 
voted to build atown-house on Mr. Peck’s 
land, northerly of the road, about six 
rods easterly of a green pine tree, 
standing in his field; that the select- 
men be a committee to lay out the 
spot of ground for to set said house 
on, and also a parade sufficient to an- 
swer said purpose, as they shall judge 
necessary ; that Capt. David Hough, 
Ensign Hez. Waters, and Lieutenant 
Constant Storrs be a committee to 
draught the fashion of said house. 

“Voted that Col. Elisha Payne be a 
committee man to assist on said draught. 
Adjourned for three weeks.” 

The committee this time are all mili- 
tary men, bristling with titles. Some- 
thing may be expected from the well- 
known energy and efficiency of that 
class of men. 

Oct. 29, 1789. ‘‘ Met and voted to 
accept the draught of said house as 
exhibited by the committee. Adjourned 
for fifteen minutes. Met and chose a 
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committee to forward the building of | 


said house.” 

By this time, the town-house is so 
assured that they begin to think of dis- 
posing of the old meeting-house, stand- 
ing on its original location, so they vote 
that the selectmen be empowered to 
dispose of it, exclusive of private rights, 
after said house is not wanted for pub- 
lic use. Still farther : 

“ Voted that the several surveyors of 
highways be a committee to collect the 
votes of every legal voter in town re- 
specting the spot to set a town-house 
on, in order to accommodate the whole 
town, and make return to the adjourned 
meeting.” 

Nov. 27. “Met and adjourned to 
Dec. 4. Met at the house of Mr. 
Simeon Peck, and adjourned for half 
an hour. Met and adjourned till the 
second Tuesday in March, and the fore- 
named committee be directed no to 
proceed in matters respecting said 
house till said time of adjournment.” 

March 9, 1790. “Met and adjourned 
to March 25th. Met according to ad- 
journment, and voted to reconsider 


all the votes respecting said town- 


house! Voted to dissolve said meet- 
ing.” 

Spring came and ripened into sum- 
mer ; summer faded with hectic glow 
into autumn ; autumn sank into pale 
and leafless winter. Several town- 
meetings were held, but not one word 
concerning either meeting-house or 
town-house appears on the records. 
= Suddenly, on a gloomy day in De- 
cember—it was the z2oth day, a. D. 
1790—like thunder out of a clear sky, 
comes this vote: “Voted that the place 
to set a meeting-house on [it is to be a 
meeting-house after all] be near Mr. 
Abbott’s. Voted to choose a com- 
mittee of eight men to choose a com- 
mittee respecting said meeting-house.” 
For the first time, the town clerk uses 
no capitals for meeting-house, as though 
he recorded the vote with small faith. 

“Adjourned fifteen minutes. Met; 
committee reccommended that Lt. Con- 
stant Storrs, Mr. Simeon Peck, Capt. 
Hough, and Ensign Waters be a com- 
mittee to prepare a plan and devise 





measures for the building said meeting- 
house, and report to adjourned meet- 
ing. 

Dec. 27. Voted to reconsider the 
former vote respecting building a 
Meeting-House near Mr. Abbott's!!!” 
And so ended the year 1790. 

The records for the year 1791 are 
missing. The matter of a meeting- 
house seems to have been acted on 
during the year, for at the annual meet- 
ing, March 13, 1792, “Voted to recon- 
sider a former vote to build a meeting- 
house near Mr. Simeon Peck’s.” 

About this time, the ‘old meeting- 
house, which had patiently waited the 
decision of the town, whether it should 
be supplanted by another, and won- 
dered whether the adventures of the 
new would equal those of the old, sud- 
denly met with misfortunes. It was on 
the long-contested spot in the evening, 
whole and sound, and promising to 
even outlast the dispute over its suc- 
cessor ; in the morning, it was forlorn 
and desolate. A company of young 
men, headed by one “Capt. Stubbs,” 
gathered in the night and quietly re- 
moved the bone of contention. 

We may readily conjecture the mo- 
tive for this proceeding. It was not, cer- 
tainly, wanton mischief, such as young 
men will sometimes indulge in, but had 
a bearing on the great controversy. A 
division of the town was imminent. 
Hitherto, they had agreed to contend 
with each other for the location of the 
meeting-house, but now one party 
threatened to withdraw from the con- 
test. The west and south-west part of 
the town were satisfied with the loca- 
tion of the old meeting-house, and 
proposed to keep it. The centre and 
the east saw that they must either go 
there, or else assume the whole expense 
of the new house. It was considered 
that if the old house was out of the 
way, there was small probability that 
those in that part-of the town would 
build, alone, a new house. 

It is only in the light of such con- 
jectures, that the vote, passed April 26, 
1792, can be understood. “ Voted to 
unite and build one Meeting-House for 
the town ; to build a Meeting- House on 
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or near the old Meeting-House spot ; 
to choose a committee to build said 
house ; that the committee set a stake 
where said house shall stand; that 
they draw a plan for said house, and 
lay it before our next meeting, and 
draw a subscription to raise money for 
said house.” 

At this meeting, the west and south- 
west prevailed. It was probably a 
reaction in their favor from the de- 
struction of the old house. But May 
7, 1792, “Voted to reconsider a former 
vote of uniting and building a Meeting- 
House for the town altogether ; to re- 
lease the above committee from building 
a Meeting-House ; that the town will 
accept of the money subscribed of 
those that tore down the old Meeting- 
House, if there is sufficient subscribed 
to satisfy the agents.” 

“May 17. Voted to choose a com- 
mittee to sit for half an hour to see if 
they can agree on a plan to build a 
Meeting-House. Adjourned for half an 
hour. Met, and committee report that 
the westerly side of the Plane where 
Robert Colburn now lives, is the place 
for a Meeting-House, about twenty-five 
or thirty rods southerly from the school- 
house on said Plane. 

“Voted to form the meeting into a 
committee of the whole and go out 
and view the spot reported by said 
committee for the Meeting- House. 

“Voted to except the report of the 
committee, which was to build a 
meeting-house on the said Plaine within 
twenty-five or thirty rods of a school- 
house. Said vote carried by a majority 
of one hundred and four to forty-one. 

“ Voted to reconsider a former vote 
for building a Meeting-House by Esq. 
Elihu Hyde’s; said vote passed the 
26th of April last. 

“Voted to gu on and build a meeting- 
house on or near a stake which the 
committee of the whole stuck, not 
more than twenty-five or thirty rods 
from said stake.” 

Capt. David Hough, Lt. Constant 
Storrs, Mr. Stepben Billings, Lt. Robert 
Colburn, Capt. Nathaniel Hall, Mr. 
Clap Sumner were chosen a committee 
to build said house. The committee 





were instructed to make out a subscrip- 
tion, and raise as much money as they 
can, and sell the pew ground, and 
finish said house ; and when finished, 
if money remains in their hand, raised 
by subscription and sale of pew ground, 
to be refunded back to subscribers ; 
said committee to build according to 
the old plan, also to look out all 
necessary roads leading to said meet- 
ing-house spot. 

The meeting-house is located finally 
by this decisive vote. Though it does 
not appear upon the records, the de- 
cisive consideration was a generous 
offer by Robert Colburn to give to the 
town what is now the park if they 
would locate the house upon it. The 
park was then a field under cultivation, 
hence the direction to the committee 
“to look out roads to the meeting- 
house spot.” 

Though the above vote for the loca- 
tion of the meeting-house was a very 
decided one, there was remaining dis- 
satisfaction. The defeated party did 
not lose heart, but made another effort 
to have the location changed. 

A special meeting was called for the 
11th of September, 1792, at eight 
o’clock a. M., to see if the town will 
agree upon some just plan of measur- 
ing, whereby they may find a spot to 
set a mecting-house upon, that may 
do equal justice to the whole of the 
inhabitants of said Lebanon, and do 
any other business relative thereto that 
they may think proper. 

“Voted to choose a committee to pro- 
pose a plan of measurementto find where 
the centre of travel is in said Lebanon. 
Adjourned for half an hour.” 

“Met, and the committee reported. 
that a former plan of measurement to 
find the centre of travel should be the 
Present Plan. Voted not to accept 
said plan.” 

The 12th day of November, 1792, 
they vote to choose a committee te set 
with the old meeting-house committee 
to see if they could agree on some- 
thing that should make harmony and 
union in said town in regard to meeting- 
house affairs. 


“Nov. 22, 1792. Voted that a dis- 
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interested committee be chosen to de- 
termine a centre spot for a meeting- 
house for publick worship, which com- 
mittee shall consider the travel as it 
respects guality and guantity, and ac- 
tually measure to find the same, and 
say where in justis it ought to be 
erected, upon the consideration of 
every circumstance of the present and 
future inhabitants, provided measures 
are taken to prevent injustice with re- 
spect to subscriptions for work done 
on the house already raised.” 

“ Nov. 26. Voted to reconsider the 
last claws in the last vote, (viz.) Pro- 
vided measures are taken to prevent 
injustis with respect to subscriptions 
and work done on the meeting-house 
already raised. Stephen Billings, Lt. 
Joseph Wood, Dan' Hough, Capt. 
Asher Allen chosen a committee to 
measure said town. Stephen Billings 
declined, and Samuel Estabrook was 
substituted.” 

“Dec. 24,1792. Committee reported 
as follows : 


LEBANON, Dec. 24, 1792. 


To the Inhabitants of the Town of Leb- 
anon, Greeting. 


We, the subscribers that ware ap- 
pointed by said town as a committee 
to measure and find where said town 
could get together with the least travel, 
have accordingly gone and admeasured, 
and calculated to Different Spots, and 
beg leve to report : 

’ In the first place, we calculated the 
soul travel to the new Meeting-House ; 
and secondly to the mouth of the lane 
Between Mr. James Jones & Mr. Na- 
thaniel Storrs, and found that there 
was 215 miles & 29 rods less soul 
travel to said lane than to the New 
meeting-house. Likewise, we found 
the Land travel to the aforesaid spots 
to Be 37 miles and 246 rods the least 
travel to the new meeting-house, Rec- 
oning one travel from each habitable 
Hundred Acre Lot. Likewise, we 
found it to be 52 miles and 303 rods 
more land travel to Mr. Peck’s spot than 
to the New meeting-house.” 





In the above report, the “land 
travel” means the distance from the 
specified points from each inhabited 
house in town. By “soul travel” is 
meant that distance multiplied by the 
number of persons living in each house. 
From the report, it appears that the 
meeting-house on the Plain was nearer 
the geographical centre of the town 
than the other localities ; but the centre 
of population was at “the mouth of 
the lane between James Jones’ and 
Nathaniel Storrs’.” 

This report seems to have been final. 
The meeting-house, which had already 
been commenced at the centre, stood 
its ground. We, at this day, see that 
the location was wisely chosen. The 
location is both the geographical and 
business centre of the town. 

The people haa little money to vote 
or give for the expense of building, 
but they had material and labor. 

Upon the subscription list so much 
money was set down opposite each 
name, but the same was paid in wheat, 
lumber, stock and labor. Among 
others, the following were contributed : 
“A yearling heifer, one yoak of oxen, 
two cows, one yearling hiffer, a pair of 
two-year-old steers, one yearling bull, 
three creatures, one gallon of rum by 
three different individuals, seven and 
a half gallons by one person.” 

These, to us, are novel contributions 
towards the building of a meeting- 
house, but the people gave what they 
had. We are not to be surprised at 
the rum, but the wonder would have 
been if it had been wanting in those 
times. " 

The amount of cash was only £17, 
135. 

The sale of the pews brought enough 
over the actual cost of the building to 
refund to every man his subscription. 

The house thus built was originally 
fifty feet front and sixty feet rear. In 
1868 it was moved from its original 
position, enlarged and remodelled, and is 
now one of the largest and most com- 
modious town-halls in the state. 

To us, at this day, this strife con- 
cerning the location of a meeting- 
house seems remarkable, and we are 
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inclined to look upon the fathers as a 
peculiarly obstinate, or “set” race. But 
we should do them injustice. They 
did not differ in this respect from their 
generation. ‘The early records of the 
towns of the state show that the meet- 
ing-house was likely to be a bone of 
contention. In not a few towns the 
strife was so long and bitter, the inter- 
ests or the tempers of the parties were so 
irreconcilable that, as a last resort, 


they were obliged to appeal to the | 


Governor and Council, or to the As- 
sembly. Not a few of the meeting- 
houses of the state, in 
towns, were located by these high 
authorities. 


elements which would enter into the 
question of the location of a meeeting- 


house in a community planted in a | 


wilderness, which they must subdue 


before they could gather around them | 


the conveniences of civilization. Let 
us remember that the population is 
scattered—an opening here and there 
in the primeval forest, made for a home. 
Roads are few, none are good. From 
many a log-cabin there would be only 
a rough path. Distance, under such 
circumstances, counts. A mile, or a 
half mile is worth a struggle to avoid, 
when probably the whole family must 





those early | 


| placed, other things 
It is not difficult to see some of the | 


go on foot to “ meetin,” or at best, in 
the rudest vehicles. 

Then the location of a meeting- 
house in those days was not only a 
matter of convenience, but of interest. 
Wherever the meeting- house was 
would gather 
around it. It would be a centre, and 
make surrounding lands more valuable. 
They naturally expected that a village 
would grow up around the meeting- 
house, hence each would contend for a 
location most to his advantage. 


THE TWO CELEBRATED SCOTCH-IRISH SCHOOL-MAS7 ERS, 


ADJUTANT EDWARD EVANS 


OF SALISBURY, AND QUARTER- 


MASTER HENRY PARKINSON, OF CANTERBURY. 


BY HON. GEORGE W. NESMITH, LL. D. 


Gov. John Wentworth, while governor 


of New Hampshire, on the 14th of | 


December, 1771, thus addressed the 
Legislature of this State : 

“The insufficiency of our present law 
upon the subject of schools must be 
too evident, seeing that nine tenths of 
your towns are wholly without Schools, 
or have such vagrant foreign masters, 
as are much worse than none; being 
for the most part unknown in their 
principles, and deplorably illiterate.” 

This sweeping denunciation of Gov. 
Wentworth had not the tendency to 
conciliate foreign born school-masters 
to the cause of King George Ill— 
hence we find both Evans and Parkin- 
son enlisting as privates, and fighting 


on Bunker Hill in June, 1775. At this 
time, both served in Stark’s regiment. 
Parkinson had enlisted in Capt. George. 
Reid’s Company of Londondery, and 
after the battle he was made Quarter- 
master of Colonel Stark’s regiment, 
and continued with him until his resig- 
nation in January, 1777. He was then 
transferred to the New Jersey line,where 
he remained during most of the war. 
He was born in Ireland, in 1741; 
emigrated with his parents to New 
York city while quite young; resided 
in that region for some years ; graduat- 
ed at Nassau College in 1765. David 
Ramsay the historian of South Carolina 





was among his classmates, as were also 
| Judge Rush of Pennsylvania, also the 
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Ogdens and Pembertons of New Jersey. 
Soon after his graduation, we find him 
in New Hampshire engaged in the 
business of teaching; first for some 
time at Francestown, afterwards at 
Pembroke, next at Londonderry, where 
he married Jane or Jennett McCurdy. 
After his return from the army, we find 
him, for some years, at Concord ; 
finally at Canterbury. Here he pur- 
chased his farm, and labored on it, and 
established a Classical School, and 
continued his instruction near the 
centre of that town for many years, 
acquiring the reputation of the learned 
“Canterbury School-master.” Among 
his pupils were enrolled Judge Arthur 
Livermore, Judge Samuel Green, Philip 
Carrigain, the Haines, the Fosters, 
Cloughs, and many others of honest 
fame. Here he raised up a respectable 
family. The last surviving daughter, 
Mrs. Daniel Blanchard of Franklin, 
passed away during the past year, 
about go years of age. Parkinson died 
in the year 1820, aged 79. Before his 
death, he prepared his own epitaph in 
the Latin language. This is engraved 


upon a slate stone, erected over his 
grave, in the cemetery at Canterbury 
Centre. Our neighbor, Moses Goodwin 
Esq., kindly furnished a copy of this 
epitaph, at the same time remarking, 
that the record would soon become 
illegible, by reason of the great decay 


of the stone. We present the copy: 
“Hibernia me genuit, America nutrivit. 
Nassau Hall educavit. Docui, militavi, 
atque laboravi cum manibus. Sic 
cursum meum finivi. Et nunc terra me 
occuparvit et quiete in pulvere domio 
quasi in meo materno gremio. Huc 
ades, mi amice! Aspice et memento, 
ut moriendum quoque certe sit tibi. 
ERGO VALE ET CAVE.” 

“Treland begot me. America nourished 
me. Nassau Hall educated me. I have 
taught, I have fought, and labored with 
my hands. Thus I have finished my 
course, and now the earth possesses me. 
With quiet I sleep in the dust, as it 
were in my mother’s bosom. Approach 
here, my friend! Behold, and reflect, 
that you all must certainly die. THERE- 
FORE, FAREWELL, AND TAKE HEED,” 





Edward Evans is reputed to have 
received his education in Ireland. He 
was of Scotch-Irish stock, and emigrat- 
ed first to Chester, N. H., there married 
the daughter of Rev. Mr. Flagg, and 
then came to Salisbury about 4774, and 
there purchased the farm now occu- 
pied by Widow Buzzell now located in 
Franklin. He was for many years the 
leading school-master in Salisbury, in- 
structing in various parts of the town. 
He taught only in the English Depart- 
ment of Science. Was an _ elegant 
penman, and a severe disciplinarian. 
Hon. Ichabod Bartlett informed us that 
he was one of his students, and that 
Master Evans deservedly received the 
respect of the students under his care. 
He was a volunteer at Bunker Hill, as 
before stated, and spent some weeks 
at the siege of Boston. His family 
required his presence at home for a 
portion of his time. When Burgoyne 
was threatening our northern frontiers 
in 5777, and one quarter of the whole 
military forces of the state were called 
out in defence of our rights and terri- 
tory, Evans was again a_ volunteer. 
The town of Salisbury had then a pop- 
ulation of about 600 people. Fourteen 
of her soldiers were already enrolled 
in the Continental regiments of 
Scammel and Cilley. In addition to 
this number, 40 of her soldiers, under 
the command of Captain Ebenezer 
Webster, making about half of all the 
militia of the whole town, repaired 
to Bennington, and rendered valiant 
service there. Captain Iddo Scribner 
informed us, that he heard Colonel 
Stickney of Concord inquire of Captain 
Webster, as to the men best qualified 
to serve as staff officers for his regi- 
ment. Webster recommended Edward 
Evans and Parkinson, remarking that 
these men would be approved by Gen. 
Stark. Parkinson was engaged already 
elsewhere, but Evans was appointed 
adjutant of Stickney’s regiment. In 
the battle of Aug. 16, he led one of 
the detachments, which was ordered 
by Stark to attack the right wing of 
Colonel Baum. After performing the 
duties, and enjoying the glory of this 
successful campaign, and another short 
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one afterwards at Rhode Island, we find 
him engaged at home doing the daily 
work of his school-room. He raised 
up a respectable family. In his old age, 
he was tenderly cared for by his son 
Captain Josiah Evans, who then lived 


died, and both repose in the grave 
yard, near the farm of Mr. Symonds 
in Franklin. Horace gives as the 
sentiment, that many brave men lived 
before Agamemnon. We all “know 


many have lived since, but few have 


on his farm, in that part of Andover 
now Franklin. Here, he and his wife 


had poets to sing their praise. 





A SONG OF THE HOUR. 


Ringlety, jingle, with faces bright, 

Out in the air of the frosty night, 

Go the sleigh riders, with laughter and song 
Waking the echoes, they hurry along. 

Out from the lights of the village away, 

On, past the wood where the winter birds stay. 
Past the bright homes of the hillslopes beyond, 
Down by the meadows askirting the pond, 
Never once heeding the wind or the cold, 

For the horses are fleet and the driver is bold. 
Ring and jingle the merry, merry bells 

And the mingled laughter the merriment swells. 


One would almost envy the Laplander bold 

In his Arctic home so icy and cold, 

As clad in their snowy furs out in the night 
Their sledges keep time to the reindeer’s flight, 
And the waving Aurora writes joy on the sky 
As the long hours of winter go joyously by ; 
For there’s nothing on earth one half so gay 
As a rollicking ride in a rushing sleigh. 


Little they know, who dwell in that clime, 

Where winter disturbs not the sweet summer time. 
Of the rush of the pulse and the cheek’s rudy glow 
That comes from a dash when the sleigh riders go. 
Let him stay behind who chooses, I go 

To share a pleasure he never can know. 

Talk not to me then, of the charms of the May, 

Or the fragrant flowers that on June’s bosom lay, 
Of the whippoorwill’s song, or the sweet scented hay, 
Or the wildwood chorus at breaking of day ; 

For nothing, no, nothing can ever compare 

With a rushing ride through the frost laden air. 


L. Bs H.C. 
Tilton, N. H. 


















BY REV. W. 





Thomas Whittier, one of New Eng- 
land’s early settlers, and from whom 
have sprung the numerous Whittiers, 
Whitchers and Whichers, who may be 
found to-day in nearly every state of 
our Union. He came to America at 
the age of eighteen years, in company 
with his kinsman, John Roaff (or 
Rolfe), a passenger in the “good ship, 
Confidence, John Jobson, Master,” 
which sailed from Southampton, Eng- 
land, April 24, 1638. John Rolfe is 
described in the passenger list as “of 
Millchill, Part of Wiltshire,” and as 
Thomas Whittier’s name appears in 
connection with his, and as he is named 
in the last will of Henry Rolfe, brother 
of John, as a kinsman, we may con- 
clude that his English home was the 
same as that of John Rolfe. He settled 
first in Salisbury, Massachusetts, after- 
wards lived for a short time in Newbury, 
where he married Ruth Green, and 
then, shortly afterward, removed to 
Haverhill, where he was prominent in 
the early history of the town, nis name 
frequently appearing in the early rec- 
ords. He died in Haverhill, November 
28, 1696, in the seventy-seventh year 
of his age. 

There is the best of evidence for 
believing that the name was originally 
pronounced as two syllables, Whit-tier, 
the “ti” of the second syllable having 
the sound of “ch,” orthe same as “ti” 
in “patient,” and other similar words ; 
and this original pronunciation un- 
doubtedly accounts for the lack of 
uniformity among his descendants in 
spelling the name. Indeed, in the 
various old records which we have 
consulted, the name is*found spelled in 
thirty-one different ways. The most 
common of which are Whittier, Whitch- 
er and Whicher, and in some cases the 
name of the same person is found 
spelled in all three of the above ways. 
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DESCENDANTS OF THOMAS WHITTIER IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


F, WHITCHER, A. M. 


But little is known of the ancestry of | In our mention, in the present article, 


of the descendants of Thomas Whittier, 
we shall use the spelling which the 
persons named have themsleves adopt- 
ed. Thomas and Ruth (Green) Whit- 
tier were the parents of ten children: 
(1) Mary, b. Aug. 9, 1647; m. Sept. 
| 21, 1666, Benj. Page of Haverhill; d. 
Dec. 23, 1698. (2) John, b. Dec. 23, 
1649. (3) Ruth, b. Aug. 1, 1651; m. 
| Apr. 20, 1675, Joseph True of Salis- 
bury ; d. Dec. 16,1719. (4) Thomas, 
b. June 12, 1653; d. unmarried, Oct. 
17, 1728. (5) Susanna, b. Mar. 27, 
1656; m. July 15, 1674, Jacob Morrill 





of Salisbury; d. Feb. 15,1727. (6) 
Nathaniel, b. Aug. 11, 1658. (7) Han- 


nah, b. Sept. 10, 1660; m. May 30, 
1683, Edward Young of Newbury. (8) 
Richard, b. June 27, 1663; d. unmar- 
ried, Mar. 5, 1725. (9) Elizabeth, b. 
Nov. 21, 1666; m. June 22, 1699, 
James Sanders, Jr., of Haverhill; m. 
2d, James Bradbury ; d. Jan. 29, 1730. 
| (10) Joseph, b. May 8, 1669. 
But three of the sons of Thomas 
married and left issue. John, the first 
| son, settled in Haverhill, where he 
| married Mary Hoyt, by whom he had 
issue of seven children. Many of his 
descendants are at present to be found 
in Haverhill, and in the different towns 
of Eastern Massachusetts. Joseph, 
the youngest son, married Mary Peas- 
ley of Haverhill, by whom he had issue 
of nine children. The poet Whittier is 
a great-grandson of Joseph, and it may 
prove of interest to trace the descent 
of this, his illustrious descendant. 

Joseph Whittier m. May 24, 1694, 
Mary Peasley of Haverhill. 

Joseph Whittier, Jr., son of Joseph 
and Mary (Peasley) Whittier, b. Mar. 
21,1717; m. Sarah Greenleaf of New- 
bury. 

John Whittier, son of Joseph and 
Sarah (Greenleaf) Whittier, b. Nov. 2, 
1760 ; m. Oct. 3, 1804, Abigail Hussey 
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of Somersworth, N. H.,.dau. of Joseph 
and Mary Hussey. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, son of John 
and Abigail (Hussey) Whittier, b. in 
Haverhill, Dec. 17, 1807. 

Most of the Whittiers or Whitchers, 
however, who have made New Hamp- 
shire their home, have been and are 
descendants of Nathaniel, the sixth 
child of Thomas and Ruth (Green) 
Whittier. He married Aug. 26, 1685, 
Mary, dau. of William Osgood of 
Salisbury, by whom he had issue of two 
children: (1) Reuben, b. May 17, 
1686; and (2) Ruth, b. Oct. 14, 
1688, who married Benj. Green of 
Dover, N. H. 

Reuben, son of Nathaniel and Mary 
(Osgood) Whittier, m. Dec. 19, 1708, 
Deborah Pillsbury of Newbury. They 
were the parents of seven children, all 
born in Salisbury: (1) Mary, b. Sept. 
25, 1709; m. S. French, Jr., of Salis- 
bury, Apr. 4,1729. (2) Nathaniel, b. 
Aug. 12,1711. (3) William, b. Nov. 
20,1714. (4) Reuben, b.1716. (5) 
Richard, b. 1717. (6) Joseph, b. May 
2, 1721. (7) Benjamin, b. May 4, 
1722. Five of these sons, and perhaps 
all six, or their immediate descendants 
settled in New Hampshire, and to some 
one of these, nearly all persons in the 
state bearing the name may trace their 
ancestry. We will glance as briefly as 
possible at each of these branches, 
which largely make up the New Hamp- 
shire families. 

I. Nathaniel, son of Reuben and 
Deborah (Pillsbury) Whittier, m. Nov. 
16, 1734, Hannah Clough of Salisbury. 
They were the parents of ten children, 
all born in Salisbury: (1) Benjamin, 
b. Oct. 24, 1736; (2) Mary, b. Apr. 
4, 1739; (3) Ruth, b. Mar. 1.2, 1741; 
(4) Nathaniel, b. Feb. 23, 1743; (5) 
Hannah, b. Nov. 19,1744; (6) Sarah ; 
(7) Thomas, b. Mar. 5, 1747; (8) 
Miriam, b. Mar. 3, 1749; (9) William, 
b. Apr. 25, 1752; (10) Abel. 

1. Benjamin, son of Nathaniel and 
Hannah (Clough) Whittier, m. May 
24, 1755, Mary, dau. Benj. and Sarah 
Joy of Salisbury, and shortly after 
removed to Chester, N. H., and from 
thence to Raymond. He was one of 





the signers for the petition for the 
incorporation of the town, dated Mar. 
‘t, 1764. He was active in the War of 
the Revolution, enlisting men to serve 
during the war, and himself held the 
rank of captain. He held at different 
times, various positions of town trust, 
and was one of the most prominent of 
the early settlers of Raymond. He 
was the father of twelve children, the 
two oldest born in Chester, the others 
in Raymond: (1) Anna, b. Dec. 3, 
1757; (2) Betsey, b. Apr. 24, 1759; 
(3) Benjamin, b. Aug. 26, 1760; (4) 
Mary, b. Jan. 17, 1763; (5) Moses, b. 
Sept. 14, 1764; (6) Anna, b. July 2, 
1766; (7) Miriam, b. June 20, 1768; 
(8) Sarah, b. July 20. 1771; (9) 
William, b. Feb. 22,1774; (10) Ruth, 
b. Sept. 18,1755; (11) Hannah, b. 
Apr. 26, 1777; (12) Nathaniel, b. 
June 14, 1779. Later he removed 
with his family to the state of Maine, 
so that few or none of his descendants 
are now found in New Hampshire. 

2. Nathaniel, son of Nathaniel and 
Hannah (Clough) Whittier, m. Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Jedediah and Hannah 
Prescott of Brentwood, N. H. He 
settled in Raymond, where he remained 
until between 1779 and 1781, when he 
removed to Winthrop, Maine, where he 
has numerous descendants. 

Il. William, son of Reuben and 
Deborah ( Pillsbury) Whittier, m. Phebe, 
dau. of Abraham Morrill of Salisbury. 
They settled in Kingston, N. H., and 
were the parents of five children: (1) 
Isaac, b. Feb. 3, 1738; (2) Reuben, 
b. May 15,1740; (3) Reuben, 2d, b. 
Nov. 29,1741 ; (4) Abigail, b. July 30, 
1745; (5) Nathaniel, b. 1748. 

1. Isaac, son of William and Phebe 
(Morrill) Whittier, m. Aug. 26, 1762, 
Mary Blaisdell of Brentwood, N. H., 
and settled in that town. They were 
the parents of seven children: (1) 
William, b. June 23, 1763; (2) Abi 
gail. b. Feb. 11, 1765; (3) Hannah, 
b. July 23,1768 ; (4) Phebe, b. Mar. 25, 
1771; (5) Mary, b. Dec. 15, 1773 ; (6) 
Isaac, b. Aug. 22, 1776; (7) Sarah, b. 
June 16, 1779. 

1* William, son of Isaac and Mary 
(Blaisdell) Whittier, m. Polly Rowell 
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of Nottingham, N. H. They lived in 
Deerfield, N. H., and had four chil- 
dren: Mary, b. Dec. 1, 1808; Betsey; 
b. Sept. 14, 1811; William, b. Dec. 5, 
1814; and Rice R., b. June 20, 1817. 
William, son of William, m. Hannah 
F. Dearborn, by whom he has two 
children, Lizzie M. and William L. He 
resides in Deerfield. Rice R., son of 
William, m. Abigail, dau. of Isaac and 
Sarah (Tuck) Whittier, and removed 
to Greenwood, Ill, where he. still 
resides. 

1° Isaac, son of Isaac and Mary 
(Blaisdell) Whittier, m. Nov. 27, 1806, 
Sarah Tuck of Brentwood. ‘They 
resided in Deerfield, N. H., and were 
the parents of six children, all born in 
Deerfield. His youngest son, Edward 
T., b. Aug. 13, 1819, removed to 
Stoneham, Mass, where he resided till 
his death in 1878. 

2. Nathaniel, son of William: and 
Phebe (Morrill) Whittier, m. Ruth 
* Smith. They resided in Kingston, N. 
H., and were the parents of nine chil- 
dren: Betsey, b. Feb. 27, 1761; Reu- 
ben; Laneson, b. Mar. 28, 1773; 
Nathaniel, b. Apr. 20, 1777; Joseph, 
b. Apr. 13, 1779; William, b. Nov. 28, 
1781 ; John, b. Feb. 13, 1784 ; Abigail, 
b. 1789 ; Isaac. 

Sometime subsequent to 1790 this 
family removed to Cornville, Me., 
where they have numerous descendants. 

III. Reuben, son of Reuben and 
Deborah (Pillsbury) Whittier, m. Mary 
Flanders of Salisbury. They were the 
parents of fifteen children: (1) Moses, 
b. in Salisbury, July 19, 1739; (2) 
Reuben, b. Apr. 12, 1742; (3) Rich- 
ard, b. Oct. 16, 1743,—the family avout 
this time removed to Chester, N. H. ; 
(4) Reuben, 2d, b. Chester, N. H., 
Jan. 30, 1749; (5) Mary, b. Sept. 17, 
1750; (6) Josiah, b. Apr. 6, 1747; 
(7) Joseph, b. Mar. 9, 1752; (8) 
Daniel, b. May 11, 1753; (9) Debo- 
rah, b. Feb. 3, 1755; (10) Sarah, b. 
Dec. 20, 1756; (11) Miriam, b. Mar. 
29, 1758; (12) Phinehas, b. July 26, 
1759; (13) Aaron, b. July 3, 1761; 
(14) Clarke, b. in Raymond, N. H., 
June 4, 1764; (15) Deborah, b. in 





Raymond, Mar. 26, 1766. 





1. Moses, son of Reuben and Mary 
(Flanders) Whittier, m. Anna Webster ; 
lived for a time in Chester, N. H.; 
and then removed to Raymond, where 
all his children were born, save the 
eldest, who was born in Chester. They 
had a family of ten children ; but I have 
been unable to find anything concern- 
ing, except the date of their births. 
These were as follows: (1) Moses, 
Nov. 2, 1762; (2) Webster, July 6, 
1764; (3) Anna, Aug. 11, 1766; (4) 
Mary, Nov. 24, 1768; (5) Lydia, Nov. 
11,1770; (6) Abigail, Aug. 9, 1772; 
(7) Releaf, Aug. 31, 1774; [8] Josiah, 
Aug. 17, 1776; (9) Josiah, 2d, May 
24, 1778; (10) Beniah, Dec. 13, 
1782. 

2. Richard, son of Reuben and 
Mary (Flanders) Whittier, m. Martha 
Boynton ; lived for a time in Raymond 
but afterward removed to Brentwood, 
where he died. They were the parents 
of ten children: Betsey ; Sarah ; Aar- 
on, b. in Brentwood in 1779; Joshua; 
Reuben ; Edward ; Hannah ; Abigail ; 
Martha; Mary. 2* Aaron, son of 
Richard and Martha (Boynton) Whit- 
tier, lived in Brentwood. He m. Lydia 
Worthen, by whom he had eight chil- 
dren: Edmund, b. 1806; Hazen, b. 
1808; Richard, b. 1810; Mary, b. 
1812; Harriet, b. 1813; Olive, b. 
1815; John, b. 1817; Alvin, b. 1820. 
Edmund, son of Aaron and Lydia 
(Worthen) Whittier, m. Almira Poor, 
and resided in Raymond till he died in 
1863. ‘They had five children: (1) 
Otis H., b. 1835; who m. Nov. 5, 
1857, Sarah H. Smith of Hampton, in 
which town they still reside. (2) 
Horace G., b. 1838; who m. Nov. 27, 
1862, Mary S. Robinson of Kingston. 
(3) Mary Jane, b. 1840. (4) Aaron, 
b. 1843. (5) Andrew, b 1846. Haz- 
en, son of Aaron and Lydia [Worthen] 
Whittier, m. Harriet Parker. They 
live in West R->xbury, Mass., and have 
a family of eight children. John, son 
of Aaron and Lydia [Worthen] Whit- 
tier, m. Mary Lovering of Raymond, 
and lived in Fremont till his death. 
They had one child, Nellie, b. 1850. 
2” Joshua, son of Richard and Martha 
[Boynton] Whittier, m. Mar. 11, 1804, 
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Lydia Poor of Kingston. ‘They re- 
moved to Ogden, N. Y. 2° Reuben, 
son of Richard and Martha (Boynton) 
Whittier, m. Ruth Poor of Newbury, 
Mass. 

3. Reuben Whicher, son of Reuben 
and Mary (Flanders) Whittier, m. 
Abigail Putney in 1772. They moved 
to Wentworth, N. H., where he died 
May 28, 1831. They were the par- 
ents of seven children, all born in 
Wentworth: (1) Henry, b. Apr. 28, 
1774. (2) Ruth, b. Jan. 10,1776; m. 
Jona. Kimball of Wentworth, Novy. 16, 
1797. (3) Sarah, b. Apr. 8, 1778; m. 


Nov. 26, 1801, Jeremiah Ellsworth, of 


Wentworth. (4) Reuben, b. Oct. 15, 
1780. (5) Aaron, b. Aug. 28, 1783. 
(6) Joseph, b. Mar. 22, 1786; d. 
Albany, N. Y., 1815. (7) David, b. 
Nov. 10, 1778. 3° Henry Whitcher, 
son of Reuben and Abigail (Putney) 
Whicher, m. Betsey Saunders of Went- 
worth, June, 1802. He died in Went 
worth, Jan. 1, 1863. ‘They were the 
parents of ten children: (1) Ruth, 
b. Feb. 20, 1803 ; m. Nov. 1840, Sam- 
uel Morse. (2) Eliza, b. Oct. 
1804; m. Apr. 10, 1831, Thomas 
Haley. (3) Harriet, b. Jan. 31, 1807: 
d. Oct. 20, 1851. (4) Elsie, b. Apr. 
g, 1808; d. Dec. 1, 1837. (5) Alden, 
b. Nov. 10, 1810; m. Abigail Willough- 
by at Wentworth, Apr. 29, 1839. (6) 
Reuben, b. Mar. 15, 1813; m. Dec. 
13, 1840, Rebecca Foster. (7) Sarah 
Jane, b. Feb. 23, 1816; m. Jan. 12, 
1839, Thomas F. Goodspeed. (8) 
Elvira, b. Dec. 14, 1819; m. May 14, 
1858, Erastus Thayer. (9) Maria, b. 


20, 


Dec. 15, 1822; m. Joseph Colburn of 


Wentworth, Mar.9, 1861. (10) Caro- 
line L., b. May 4, 1827; m. Oct. 24, 
1861, William Kimball of Wentworth, 
who died in the army ; she m. 2d, Mar. 
23, 1865, John Jewell of Lyme. 3° 
Reuben Whitcher, son of Reuben and 
Abigail (Putney) Whicher, m. Sally 
Putney, July 2, 1809. He lived in 
Wentworth till his death in 1813. 3° 
Aaron Whicher, son of Reuben and 
Abigail (Putney) Whitcher, m. Nov. 
26, 1807, Pamelia Page of Dorchester, 
N.H. They lived in Wentworth, and 
were the parents of eleven children: 


3 
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(1) John, b. Aug. 11, 1809; he still 
resides in Wentworth, where he has 
always been prominent in town affairs ; 
he m. Dec. 6, 1840, Ann T. Ellsworth, 
by whom he has six children: John A., 
who resides in Wentworth, b. Jan. 4, 
1842; Lydia A., a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools in Boston, b. Mar. 12, 1843 ; 
Orrando O., b. May 23, 1845; Abbie 
P., b. Mar. 28, 1849; Alice L., b. Nov. 
17, 1851; and Willis A., b. Jan. 19, 
1855. (2) Reuben, b. Apr. 11, 1811 ; 
he m. Oct., 1839, Betsey W. Foster, 
and removed to Alfred Me., where he 
d. Jan. 16, 1876. (3) Joseph P. b. 
Mar. 10, 1814. (4) Pamelia, b. Jan. 
25, 1816; m. Jan. 1, 1837, Roswell T. 
Sawyer. (5) Nancy P., b. June 26, 
1318; m. Aug. 25. 1839, Hartwell 
Hanlon. (6) Azabah P., b. Apr. 11, 
1820; m. Feb. 9, 1846, Thomas Leav- 
er. (7) Hannah P., b. Oct. 11, 1823. 
(8) Lyman P., b. June 12, 1825; he 
resides in Wentworth, where he m. 
Betsey H. Emerton, Oct. 28, 1849 ; has 
one child, Ellen M., b. 1852, who m. 
July 3, 1874, George W. Nichols of 
Boston. (9) Lavinia C., b. July 20, 
1827; d.Apr. 4, 1845. (10) Jane R., 
b. Jan. 30, 1830, m. Feb. 25, William 
satchelder of Warren. (11) Sarah L., 
b. May 20, 1832; m. May 12, 1858, 
Nathan C. Sargent. 3° David Whitch- 
er, son of Reuben and Abigail (Putney) 
Whicher, m. at Wentworth, Nov. 10, 
1814, Hannah Miller. He resided in 
Wentworth till his death, June 12, 1845. 
They were the parents of five children : 
Mary A., Simeon, Sarah, Almira, and 
William. 

4. Daniel, son of Reuben and Mary 
(Flanders) Whittier, m. Mary Quimby. 
They lived in Raymond till about 1784, 
and then removed to Deerfield. They 
were the parents of twelve children: 
(1) Mary, b. June 10, 1772; (2) 
Susanna, b. Mar. 24, 1775; (3) Han- 
nah, b. May 2, 1777; (4) Reuben, b. 
June 14,1779; (5) Clark, born May 
25, 1781; (6) Daniel, b. Nov. 18, 
1783; (7) Susan; (8) Polly; (9) 
Noah, b. Apr. 3, 1787; (10) Samuel, 
b. 1790; (11) Hannah, 2d, b. 1792 ; 
(12) Josiah, b. 1797. 

4° Reuben, son of Daniel and Mary 
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(Quimby) Whittier, m. Lucy Chaplin 
of Roxbury, Mass, where they after- 
ward resided. His eldest son, Horatio 
G. Whittier, b. Dorchester, Mass., 1810, 
m. Sarah H. Sanderson of Nashua, N. 
H., where he afterward resided. His 
eldest son, Horatio G., Jr., enlisted 
from Nashua, and d. in the army, Sept. 
30, 1864. 

4” Clark, son of Daniel and Mary 
(Quimby), m. Miriam Healey and 
removed to Vienna, Me. Daniel, Noah 
and Samuel also married and removed 
from the state. 

4° Josiah, son of Daniel and Mary 
(Quimby), m. Hannah Heath. They 
remained in Deerfield, where there 
were born to them nine children: (1) 
Daniel L., b. Sept. 9, 1816; m. Mar. 
12, 1842, Betsey A. Marston of Deer- 
field ; there were born to them three 
children: Robie D., July 21, 1843; 
Daniel, J., Jan. 20, 1846; Josiah A., 
Nov. 19, 1849: he m. 2d Julia A. 
Weber, by whom he had issue of one 
child, George F., b. June 10, 1854. 
(2) Samuel, b. Feb. 14, 1820, m. May 
3, 1840, Susan A. Ladd. (3) Josiah 
S., b. Sept. ro, 1822, m. Mary M. 
Lang, and removed to Raymond ; they 
had three children ; Newell C., b. Sept. 
14, 1845 ; Sarah M., b. Dec. 24, 1851 ; 


and Horace L., b. Apr. 21, 1859. (4) 
Hannah H., b. July 25, 1825. (5) 
Abigail, b. Feb. 20, 1828. (6) Addi- 


son S., b. Feb. 22, 1830; m. Susan F. 
Robinson, who bore him three children ; 
Josiah H., b. Apr. 28, 1860; Harlan 
P., b. Mar. 8, 1863 ; and Josephine M., 
b. June 20, 1875. (7) Mary A., b. 
July 26, 1832. (8) Aaron G., b. Feb. 
10, 1835; m. Oct. 28, 1855, Amanda 
M. Lang. (9) Charles H., b. May 
21, 1841; m. Jan.1, 1862, Jane A. 
Heath. 

5. Josiah, son of Reuben and Mary 
(Flanders) Whittier, m. Sarah Sever- 
ance, by whom he had issue of one 
son, Richard, b. Raymond, May 10, 
1775. This Richard m. at Raymond, 
Mar. 26, 1800, Dorothy Brown of 
Hampton. They lived in Raymond, 
and were the parents of eleven chil- 
dren: (1) Elizabeth, b. March 20, 
1801. (2) Ruth, b. July 24, 1802. 





(3) Josiah, b. Nov. 25, 1803; he m. 
at Charlestown, Mass., Apr. 20, 1837, 
Octavia Blanchard, and removed to 
Waterford, Me. (4) Elizabeth, 2d, b. 
Jan. 20, 1805. (5) Benning, b. Sept. 
20, 1807. (6) Anna, b. July 4, 1809. 
(7) Richard, b. Apr. 16, 1811; he m. 
Rhoda Felker, and resided in Raymond 
till his death in 1850; he left three 
children, Olive, Richard, and Lucy 
Maria. (8) Elbridge G., b. Jan. 14, 
1814; he married Sarah Taylor in 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 17, 1840; they 
resided in Deerfield, and had one son: 
Frank E., b. Mar. 9, 1842, who married 
Emma Hofner ; he also lived in Deer- 
field, where he died Sept. 24, 1875, 
leaving two children, Elbridge F. and 
Earnest H. (9) Mary J., b. Apr. 11, 
1816. (10) William C., b. May 3, 1818 ; 
he married Elizabeth Langley ; lived at 
Deerfield Centre; they were the par- 
ents of two daughters. (11) Caroline 
M., b. Oct. 23, 1821. 

IV. Joseph, son of Reuben and De- 
borah (Pillsbury) Whittier, m. Jan. 13, 
1743, Martha, dau. of Hon. John 
Evans of Nottingham, N. H. They 
lived in Salisbury, Mass.; were the 
parents of seven children: (1) Debo- 
rah, b. Sept. 4, 1744; (2) Dorothy, b. 
Nov. 30, 1745; (3) Sarah, b. Sept. 
18,1747; (4) John, b. June 19, 1749; 
(5) Reuben, b. Sept. 19, 1751; (6) 
Chase, b. Oct. 6, 1753; (7) Joseph, 
b. Oct. 31, 1755. 

1. John Whitcher, son of Joseph 
and Martha (Evans) Whittier, m. 
1770, Sarah Marston of Salisbury. He 
was one of the first settlers of Warren, 
N. H., where he resided till his death. 
They were the parents of eleven chil- 
dren, all born in Warren: (1) Joseph, 
b. Nov. 10, 1772; (2) Reuben, b. 
Oct. 30, 1773; (3) John, b. Aug. 10, 


1775; (4) Betty, b. Oct. 3, 1778; 
(5) Sarah, b. Oct. 17, 1779; (6) 
Henry D., b. Oct 30, 1782; (7) 


Obadiah, b. Oct. 11, 1784; (8) Batch- 
elder, b. Aug. 3, 1787; (9) Obadiah, 
2d, b. Apr. 23, 1789; (10) Jeremiah, 
b. Jan. 29, 1791; (11) Rebecca, b. 
Dec. 19,1795. Henry D. Whicher, 


son of John and Sarah (Marston) 
Whitcher, m. Ruth Hooper, and resid- 
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ed in Wentworth. They were the 
parents of eight children: Lucinda, 
Samuel, Joseph, Patience, Sarah, Mary, 
Ruth and Lydia. John Whicher, a 
grandson of John and Sara: (Marston), 
lives at present in Warren, and has sons 
—Rinaldo, Leander and Jerome—living 
in same town. Joseph Whicher, an- 
other descendant of John, also lives 
in Warren, and has ason Charles. Henry 
T. has two grandsons also living in 
Warren: Samuel, son of Samuel; and 
Henry, who has two sons, Arthur and 
Henry L. Most of the descendants of 
John and Sarah (Marston) have, so far 
as can be learned, removed from the 
state. 


2. Reuben Whicher, son of Joseph 


and Martha (Evans) Whittier, m. Sept. | 


18, 1776, Elizabeth Copp of Hampstead, 
N. H. He removed to Warren, where 
he resided for a time, afterwards to 
Piermont, to Thetford, Vt., and again 
to Warren. They had six children: 
Betsey, b. Sept. 10, 1777; 
Mar. 8, 1779 ; Joshua, b. June 9, 1781 ; 
Joseph, b. Jan. 22, 1783; Reuben, b. 


Mar. 8, 1785 ; Samuel, b. Dec. 5, 1786. | 


None of these appear to have settled 
in Warren or the adjoining towns, and 
it is quite probable removed from the 
state. 

3. Chase Whitcher, son of Joseph 
and Martha (Evans) Whittier, was one 
of the first settlers in Warren, he com- 


ing to the town sometime in 1770, | 
when only about seventeen yeats of | 
He was active in all the affairs | 


age. 
pertaining to the settlement of the 


town, and during the War of the Revo- | 


lution rendered good service to the 
patriot cause. In the records of the 
N. H. Committee of Safety we find 
that, Aug. 5, 1776, he was voted the 
sum of twenty-four pounds to pay for 
arms and ammunition furnished men 
enlisted by him. July 6, 1777, he m. 
Hannah Morrill of Amesbury, Mass., 
who bore him eleven children, all born 
in Warren: (1) Levi, b. Sept. 22, 
1779; d. in infancy. (2) Dolly, b. 
Jan. 22, 1781; m. Chase Atwell of 
Haverhill, N. H. (3) William, b. 
May 23, 1783. (4) Molly, b. Apr. 
16, 1785; d. unmarried. (5) Chase, 


Dorothy, b. | 


b. Sept. 5, 1787; m. Mary Green; 
both d. in Benton, without issue. (6) 
Levi, 2d, b. Aug. 31, 1789; d. unmar- 
tied. (7) Jacob, b. June 22, 1791. 
(8) Miriam, b. Mar. 18, 1794; m. 
Joseph Davis Willoughby of Holder- 
ness ; had one child, William Whitcher, 
who d. in Somerville, Mass., 1877. 
(9) Hannah, b. Mar. 16, 1796; d. 
unmarried. (10) Martha, b. July 18, 
1798 ; m. Elisha Fullam. (11) David, 
| b. Jan. 15, 1803. 

3° William, son of Chase and Han- 
| 





| hah (Morrill) Whitcher, removed to 
| Benton (formerly Coventry), where he 
| was one of the first settlers, and was 
| prominent in town affairs till his death. 
| He married Mary Noyes of Landaff, and 
had issue by her of sixteen children : 
(1) Moses, b. Dec. 26, 1807 ; m. Sarah 
Royce, of Haverhill; he represented 
his town several times in the state leg- 
islature, and held various town offices ; 
he was killed by the fall of a tree in 


1846, and left no children. (2) Wil- 
liam, b. Dec. 26, 1808; d. without 
| issue, Oct. 16, 1838. (3) Amos, b. 
May 18, 1810; m. Dec. 20, 1835, 


| Polly Young of Lisbon, N. H., by 
| whom he had seven children: Lucinda 
'C., b. Oct. 7, 1836; m. H. W. Gor- 
don of Landaff; d. Stoneham, Mass., 
Oct. 27,1871. Amarett A., b June 23, 

1840; m. Emery B. White of Lan- 
| daff ; resides in Stoneham. Charles H., 


b. Feb. 10, 1843. Winthrop C., b. 
March 22,1845. James E.,b. Nov. 29, 
1847. Florence V., b. May 3, 1852; 


|m. Dec. 24, 1875, W. C. Young, Bath, 
N. H. Albion G., b. Aug. 28, 1854. 
These sons, except the youngest, are m. 
and reside in Stoneham, Mass., where 
their father d. Feb., 1880. Amos 
| Whitcher held various town offices in 
| his native town, and was postmaster 
for nearly thirty years. (4) Louisa, b. 

Dec. 22, 1811, m. Sylvester Eastman, 
| by whom she had three children : Geo. 
| E., Ruth J., and William W. She, with 
if 


these children, still resides in Benton. 
(5) Winthrop, b. Feb. 20, 1813: m. 
Mercy P. Noyes, widow of Samuel 
Noyes of Landaff. They lived in Lan- 
daff ; were the parents of four children : 
Moses, Ward P., Henry and Sarah. 
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Moses and Henry still reside in Lan- 
daff, and Ward P. is one of the-promi- 
nent citizens of Lisbon, N. H. (6) 
Samuel, b. Aug. 24, 1814; m. May 4, 
1840, Emily Quimby of Lisbon ; they 
resided in Landaff, where he d. Oct. 
1879; their children are: Lydia E., 
wife of William Polly of Quebec, ). 
June 22, 1841. Betsey S., wife of 
William Kendall, Easton, b. Feb. 5, 1844. 
David S. of Easton, b. Nov. 30, 1846. 
Daniel J., of Easton, b. Feb. 2, 1849, 
member of N. H. Legislature 1878-79. 
Charles O., b. Nov. 21, 1852; m. Josie 
V. Kimball of Franklin, N. H.; resides 
at Easton. And Susan E., wife of Geo. 
H. Clark of Haverhill, b. Apr. 20, 1859. 
(7) Ira, b. Dec. 2, 1815 ; m. Nov. 27, 
1843, Lucy Royce of Haverhill; was 
a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1850, of the State Legisla- 
ture for several years, county commis- 
sioner for Grafton county two terms, 
and has held various positions of pub- 
lic trust; is extensively engaged in 
lumber business, and resides at Woods- 
ville, N. H.; has four children: Wil- 
liam F., b. Aug. 10, 1845, a member of 
the Providence Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and pas- 
tor of Matthewson Street Church, Prov- 
idence, R. I. Mary E., wife of Chester 
Abbott of Woodsville, N. H., b. July 
17, 1847. Frank, b. June 21, 1849; 
d. Nov. 7, 1875. Scott, b. Nov, 2, 
1852; and d. Jan. 22, 1875. (8) 
Sally, b. May 25, 1817; m. Nov. 11, 
1849, Amos Wilson of Franconia ; they 
reside in Bath, and are the parents of 
four children: William F., deceased ; 
Susan M.; George M., deceased ; and 
Alice S. (9g) Hannah, b. Apr. 4, 
1819; m. Mar. 11, 1837, James A. 
Mann, of Landaff, removed to Woburn, 
Mass., where she still resides; they 
were the parents of four children. 
(10) James, b. Oct. 1, 1820; d. Aug. 
20, 1837. (11) Chase, b. Jan. 20, 


1822; he resided till 1875 in Benton, 
which town he represented several 
years in the Legislature, and held 
numerous other official positions ; then 
removed to Concord, where he still 
lives ; m. Sarah Royce Whitcher, widow 
of his brother Moses, by whom he had 








three children: Francis C., b. Aug. 22, 
1849. Elvah G., b. Nov. 19, 1850; 
m. Jan. 11, 1881, Hon. Edward F. 
Mann of Benton. And Hannah, who 
d. in infancy. (12) Mary, b. Oct. 28, 
1823; m. June 1, 1841, Jason Titus of 
Lyman, where they have since lived ; 
they have seven children: Charles H., 
Holman D., Herman P., George W., 
Theron W., Fred M. and Bertha May. 
(13) Susan, b. May 20, 1825 ; d. Oct. 
6, 1854; she m. Geo. W. Mann of 
Benton and bore him five children ; 
Ezra B., Edward F., Geo. H., Orman 
L. and Osman C. Ezra B. has repre- 
sented the town of Haverhill in the 
N. H. Legislature, and is at present 
the chairman of its board of selectmen. 
Edward F. is the popular conductor of 
the B. C. & M. day express, and a 
member of the present State Senate, 
also senator-elect from District No. 2. 
(14) Daniel, b. Jan. 20, 1827; he has 
lived in the towns of Benton and Lan- 
daff, both of which he has represented 
in the State Legislature ; he is largely 
engaged in the lumber business; he 
m. Nancy R. Knight, by whom he has 
nine children: Kate K., b. May 16, 


1853. Moses K., b. Nov. 28, 1855 ; 
d. Apr. 9, 1862. Nellie G., b. Oct. 
22,1857. Lizzie R., b. July 16, 1859. 


Carrie A., b. July 6, 1861. Josie L., b. 
Apr. 8, 1863. Ira D.,b. Oct. 4, 1865 ; 
d. Feb. 14, 1867. Mary B. B., b. Feb. 
10, 1869 ; Dan Scott, Nov. 22, 1873 ; d. 
May 17,1878. (15) David,b. June 17, 
1828; m. Sally A. Noyes of Landaff, 
by whom he has two children: Quincy 
N., b. Dec. 14, 1853; d. Apr. 1, 1864. 
And Hattie B., b. Mar. 28, 1860. He 
resides at North Haverhill. (16) 
Phebe M., b. Feb. 24, 1831 ; m. Mosely 
N. Brooks of Franconia; d. in Bos- 
ton, without issue, June 4, 1870. 

3” Jacob, son of Chase and Han- 
nah (Morrill) Whitcher, m. Sarah 
Richardson of Warren; he settled in 
Benton, where he died in 1834; they 
had eight children, none of whom or of 
whose descendants are at present living 
in New Hampshire. Levi, b. Oct. 29, 
1815 ; Hazen, b. May 21, 1817 ; Stephen, 
b. June 18,1819; Alonzo, b. June 8, 
1821 ; Lorinda, b. Aug. 3, 1825 ; Jacob, 
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b. June 8, 1827; Sarah J., b. Aug. 31, 
1830. 

3° David, son of Chase and Hannah 
(Morrill) Whitcher, m. Phebe P. Smith, 
Mar. 20, 1828. They resided in Haver- 
hill, and were the parents of three sons, 
all of whom reside in Meredith: (1) 
Joseph S., b. Aug. 25, 1829. (2) 
David M., b. June 30, 1831 ; m. Oct. 
13, 1862, Julia A. Norris, by whom he 
has one child, Ellen A., b. Sept. 13, 
1863. (3) Daniel B., b. July 6, 1833 ; 
m. Sept. 9, 1875, Elmira J. Brown; 
they have two children: Phebe M., b. 
Nov. 14, 1876; and Eliza M., b. May 
24, 1878. 

4. Joseph, son of Joseph and Mar- 
tha (Evans) Whittier, went to Warren 
with his brothers, but remained only a 
short time. He enlisted in the War of 
the Revolution, and after his term of 
service m. Lydia, dau. of Joseph 
Chandler of Epping. She was a sister 
of Gen. John Chandler. They settled 
in Epping, where they lived for a time, 
but afterward removed to Solon, Me., 
where he d. May 18, 1833. They 
were the parents of nine children, the 
five eldest of whom were b. in Epping : 
(1) John, b. Apr. 24, 1779; (2) 
Enoch, b. Nov. 12, 1780; (3) Joseph, 
b. Oct. 13, 1782; (4) Nathaniel, b. 
Nov. 17, 1786; (5) Lydia C., vb. Aug. 
18, 1784; (6) Jemima; (7) Martha; 
(8) Artemas, b. June 4, 1795; (9) 
Hannah. These children, so far as 
known, settled in Maine, where many 
of their descendants may still be 
found. 

V. Benjamin, youngest son of Reu- 
ben and Deborah (Pillsbury) Whittier, 
removed first to Stratham, N. H., where 
he lived till about 1755, when he re- 
moved to Nottingham, N. H., where 
he resided till his death, Feb. 22, 1803. 
He m. Nov. 20, 1744. Abigail Stevens, 
who bore him eight children, the five 
eldest b. in Stratham, and the others in 
Nottingham: (1) Sarah, b. Oct. 12, 
1746. (2) Anna, b. May 10, 1748; 
m. Gideon Matthes. (3) Benjamin, b. 
Mar. 17, 1750. (4) Nathaniel, b. 
Nov. 30, 1751. (5) Reuben, b. July 
10,1754. (6) Jonathan, b. July 11, 
1756. (7) William, b. July 15, 1758. 











(8) Abigail, b. Mar. 1o, 1763; m. 
Nehemiah Bartlett. 

1. Benjamin Whitcher, son of Ben- 
jamin and Abigail (Stevens) Whittier, 
m. Mary, dau. of Joseph Shepard of 
Exeter ; lived for a time in Epping, N. 
H., but removed to Canterbury, early 
in 1775. In October, 1782, he em- 
braced the Shaker faith, through the 
ministration of two ministers from the 
society at New Lebanon, N. Y. He 
was a man of strong character and 
marked virtues, and may be regarded 
as the founder of the present flourish- 
ing society of Shakers in Canterbury ; 
his house being for some years the 
place of meeting for religious worship. 
He was the first and senior elder in the 
society for a term of twelve years ; and 
his wife, Mary, served as deaconness 
and steward for the first five years after 
the organization of the large family, 
being removed only by her death, Mar. 
22, 1797. They were the parents of 
six children: (1) Ziepha, b. Aug. 22, 
1774; she embraced the Shaker faith, 
and served as an eldress or spiritual lead- 
er for the term of thirty-nine years ; 
she d. at Canterbury, Nov. 8, 1856. 
(2) Joseph, b. Dec. 27, 1775. (3) 
Benjamin, b. Mar. 23,1777 ; hewasalsoa 
Shaker, and was appointed to aid in 
the ministry, having superintendence of 
the societies at Canterbury and Enfield, 
from the year 1811 to his death, Apr. 
16, 1837; the last five years of his 
life he occupied the senior position in 
the order. (4) John, b. May 10, 1779; 
he embraced the faith of his father, and 
was, during his whole life, signally active 
in the affairs of the society ; he super- 
intended the educational department, 
and managed in behalf of the society 
the litigation in which they were 
involved through the influence of the 
celebrated Mary Dyer ; he was also an 
elder for the term of twelve years, and 
a trustee for the five years preceding 
his death, Feb. 21, 1855. (5) Polly, 
b. autumn of 1780; d. 1782. (6) 
James, b. June, 1782; d. Mar. 1784. 

1* Joseph, son of Benjamin and 
Mary (Shepard) Whitcher, m. at Pitts- 
ton, N. Y., in 1801, Betsey Hurlburt of 
Woodbury, Conn; they resided, till 
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about the year 1827, in different places 
in New York and for a time in; Canada, 
when, on their two eldest daughters be- 
coming converts to the Shaker taith, they 
removed to Canterbury, N. H. ‘They 
were the parents of six children: (1) 
3enjamin, b. Pittston, N. Y., May 15, 
1803; d. 1804. (2) Nancy, b. Mar- 
cellus, N. Y., Apr. 15, 1805; she isa 
member of the Canterbury society, 
where she still resides. (3) Maria, b. 
in Marcellus, Apr. 1, 1807; d. in 
Hooksett, N. H., Nov. «1, 1805. 
(4) Betsey, b. in Marcellus, May 1, 
1809; d. 1811. (5) James, b. Pres- 
cott, Canada, Oct. 22, 1811; he left 
the Shaker society in 1842, m. Acsah 
A. Bean, of Gilmanton, and resided in 
Hooksett, where he died without issue 
in Nov. 1871. (6) Mary, b. Laurens, 
N. Y., Mar. 31, 1815 ; Mary Whitcher 
is a woman of remarkable _ natural 
intelligence and vigor, and of cultivated 
literary tastes; she is an occasional 
contributer to the columns of the 
GRANITE MontuLy, and is held in high 
esteem not only by the society at Can- 
terbury, where she is a worthy eldress, 
but by numerous acquaintances through- 
out New Hampshire and New England. 
She, with her sister Nancy, are the last 
descendants of Benjamin and Mary 
(Shepard) Whitcher. 

2. Nathaniel Whitcher, son of 
Benjamin and Abigail (Stevens) Whit- 
tier, settled in Northfield, where he m. 
June 4, 1773, Sarah, daughter ot “John 
Harvey ; he with his brothers, William, 
Jonathan and Reuben, were all promi- 
nent inthe early history of the town, 
filling numerous positions of public 
trust and usefulness. He had eight chil- 
dren, all born in Northfield: (1) 
Sarah, b. May 20. 1774; m. Jonathan 
Gilman of Exeter, N. H. (2) Benja- 
min Harvey, b. June 26, 1776. (3) 
Abigail, b. Mar. 30, 1773; m_ Mar. g, 
18:5, James Hoyt. (4) Grace, b. 
May 25,1780; m. David Fifield. (5) 
Nancy, b. Jan. 24,1782. (6) Nathan- 
iel, b. Aug. 18, 1784. (7) Jane, b. 
Aug. 6, 1787; m. Jan. 24, 1807, 
Samuel Clough, of Northfield. (8) 
Mary, b. Aug. 23, 1791; m. Aug. 29, 
1811, Joshua S. Matthes of Lee. 








2" Benjamin Harvey, son of Nathan- 
iel and Sarah (Harvey) Whitcher, m. 
Dec. 1801, Catharine B. Cole; they 
resided in Northfield. and were the 
parents of nine children: (1) Louisa 
L., b. Jan. 31, 1803; d. Dec. 29, 
1809. (2) Cynthia, b. June 2, 1804; 
m. 1831, Benjamin C. Eastman ; reside 
in Illinois. (3) Benjamin H., b. Jan. 
4, 1806; m. Sarah Weymouth of Lake 
Village, where they resided. They had 
three children: (1) Horace G., b. Oct. 
20, 1837 ; m. Emma P. French, by whom 
he has two children: Lowell H., b. 
July 20, 1860; d. Sept. 8, 1860. And 
Ardella J., b. Oct. 30, 1862; they re- 
side in Laconia. (2) Lyman P., b. 
Mar. 23, 1840; enlisted in the Union 
army and died Sept. 9, 1862. (3) 
Joseph K., b. July 1, 1843; prepared 
for college at the N. H.Conf. Seminary, 
but enlisted in the Union army, 12th 
N. H. Regiment, and was killed in action 
June 3, 1864. (4) Typhenia C., b. 
Mar. 27, 1807. (5) Martin L., b. June 
10, 1808 ; m. Nancy Locke, of Boston 
1833; he lived in Boston and Hyde 
Park, Mass., was a successful business 
man, and died Aug. 24, 1875. (6) 
Calvin, b. Oct. 26, 1809. (7) Marcus, 
b. Apr. 2, 1841. (8) Franklin, b. 
Feb. 2, 1813; he m. Jan. 5, 1835, 
Sarah B. Adams, lived for a while in 
Sanbornton, and then removed to Bangor, 
Maine. ‘They were the parents of three 
children: Leroy A., b. June 5, 1836; 
Sarah C., b. May 24, 1840; and Frank- 
lin P., b. Sept. 15, 1844. (9) Susan 
H., b. May 4, 1817; d. at Canterbury, 
June 16, 1865. 

2” Nathaniel, son of Nathaniel and 
Sarah (Harvey) Whitcher, resided in 
Northfield. He m. Mar. 16, 1817, 
Lydia Evans, by whom he had two 
children ; Artemesia and Jane. 

3- Reuben Whitcher, son of Benja- 
min and Abigail (Stevens) Whittier, 
m. Harvey, and lived in Nott- 





ingham, till his death, Dec. 14, 1822. 
4. Jonathan Whitcher, son of Ben- 
jamin and Abigail (Stevens) Whittier, 
m. Mary Pike, and probably settled in 
Franklin, where he died Aug. 7, 1835. 
They were the parents of ten children : 
(1) Luke, b. Dec. 25, 1780; (2) 
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Abigail, b. Feb. 3, 1782 ; (3) Eleanor, 
b. Aug. 11, 1783; (4) Robert, b. Nov. 
23, 1784; (5) Nancy, b. June 23, 
1786 ; (6) Joseph, b. May g, 1788; 
(7) Rebecca, b. Mar. 17, 1790; (8) 
Sarah, b. Dec. 12, 1791; (9) Jona- 
than, b. Nov. 21, 1793 ; (10) Deborah, 
b. Feb. 12, 1795. 

5. William Whicher, son of Benjamin 
and Abigail (Stevens) Whittier, settled 
in Northfield. He m. in 1777, Polly 
Kiliott, of Epping, who died Jan. 15, 


1783. They were the parents of four 
children: (1) Jonathan, b. Apr. 15, 
1779; (2) David; (3) Polly, m. 


isaac Waldron; (4) William, b. Jan. 
:2, 1783. Polly Elliott Whicher, died 
Jun. 15, 1783, and he m. 2d, in 1787, 
Auna Sanborn, who bore him ten 
children: (1) Matthew, b. Aug. 27, 
1788. (2) Reuben, b. Apr. 5, 1794. 
(3) John, b. Mar. 13, 1796. (4) 
lietsey, b. Sept. 26, 1797; m. in 1818, 
John Johnson. (5) Jane, b. Oct. 3, 
1791 ; m. at Northfield, in 1818, Joseph 
Cofran. (6) Pamelia, b. Aug. 2, 1799 ; 
m. April, 1818, at Northfield, John 
Matthews, of Canterbury. (7) Benja- 
min, b. Aug. 7, 1803; d. unmarried, 
Feb. 21, 1869. (8) Ann, b. Mar. 5, 
1805; m. 1851, Hazen Cross, of 
Canterbury. (9) Horace, b. Jan. 20, 
1808 ; d. unmarried, Mar. 3, 1833. 
(10) Anna, b. Mar. 28, 1811; d. 
unmarried, Oct. 9, 1868. 

5" Jonathan, son of William and 
Polly (Elliott) Whicher, settled in his 
native town, Northfield, where he m. 
Nov. 6, 1808, Tamar daughter of Gid- 
eon Sawyer. ‘They were the parents of 
seven children: (1) Sarah B., b. Mar. 
15, 1810. (2) Mary A., b. July 15, 
1812; d. Jan. 28, 1817. (3) ElizaJ., 
b. Mar. 13, 1815. (4) Benjamin F., 
b. Oct. 20, 1819; he m. Feb. 4, 1848, 
Polly M. Elkins, of Andover ; removed 
to Lowell, Mass., where his daughters 
were born to them, and afterwards to 
Des Moines, Iowa, where he d. Apr. 1, 
1868. (5) Sherburne S., b. Oct. 7, 
1817; d. Nov. 17,1848. (6) William 
E., b. Sept. 4, 1822, he m. Nov. 28, 
1850, Betsey H. Morrill, of Canterbury, 
and removed to Roxbury, Mass., where 
he still resides. ‘They have three daugh- 
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ters. (7) ReubenS., b. July 9, 1825. 

5” David Whitcher, son of Reuben 
and Polly (Elliott) Whicher, m. Mary 
,»removed to Newburyport, 
Mass., where he d. Sept. 11, 1850. He 
left one child b. in 1819. 

5° William Whitcher, son of Reuben 
and Polly (Elliott) Whicher, m. Abi- 
gail Avery, of Epping, Nov. 25, 1810, 
they lived for a time in Maine, and 
afterwards in Epping ; he d. at Strafford, 
N.H., Feb. 2, 1839. They had five 
children: (1) Naomi E., b. Feb. 8, 
1812. (2) Jonathan E., b. July 4, 
1814. (3) Joseph A., b. Apr. 13, 
1816 ; m. Martha Emerson, at Franklin, 
Aug. 25, 1846, and removed to Strafford 
where he still resides. They have four 
children: Charles W., b. Sept. 2, 1847; 
Abbie E., b. Oct. 8, 1848; Joseph E., 
b. May 24, 1855 ; George H., b. Noy. 
23, 1860. (4) Susan F., b. Oct. 19, 
1817; d. Dec. 5, 1869. (5) Caleb 
F., b. June 3, 1819. 

5° Matthew Whitcher, son of William 
and Anna (Sanborn) Whicher, m. Dec. 
22, 1814, Olive Batchelder, of North- 
field ; he resided in Northfield, and had 
seven children: Joseph B., b. Oct., 
1815; he m. Mar. 12, 1840, Barbara 
A. Horton, of Milford, Mass., in which 
place he resided till his death, Sept. 1, 
1861. (2) Olive L., b. 1817; m. 
Chas. S. Gilman, and removed to 
Kansas. (3) Elizabeth A., b. 1819. 
(4) Napoleon B., b. 1822; d. Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Oct. 13, 1845. (5) 
William W., b. 1824; removed to 
Quincy, Mass., where he m. Nov. 4, 
1849, Frances E. White ; he d. in San- 
bornton, in 1856. (6) Pamelia, b. 
1828. (7) Julia M., b. 1831. 

5° Reuben Whitcher, son of Wil- 
liam and Anna (Sanborn) Whicher, 
resided in Northfield till his death in 
1869. He m. Dorothy Osgood of 
Loudon, who bore him five children: 
(1) Clarissa, b. 1816, m. Albert A. 
Gorrill. (2) John M., b. 1817; m. 
Asenath Atkinson of Northfield, by 
whom he had two children: Clarence, 
who m. Abbie Lyford; and Adelia, 
who m. Charles W. Knowles of North- 
field. (3) Horace, b. 1825; is en- 
gaged with his son in the express _busi- 
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ness at Laconia; he m. “Mary Bradley, | 
by whom he has. two children: William 
and Nellie. (4) Abbie W., b. 1830; 
m. John W. Young. (5) Mary J., b. 
1831 ; m. Otis Young.. 

5‘ John, son of William and Anna 
(Sanborn) Whicher, removed to Quin- 
cy, Mass., where he m. Jan. 1, 1824, 
Relief Field. ‘They were the parents 
of nine children. He d. June 14, 
1872. 

Besides the descendants of these 
five sons of Reuben and Deborah 
(Pillsbury) Whittier, there have been 
and are, at present, others of the name 
in New Hampshire, 


his youngest son, Joseph ; but to trace 
their connection would be beyond the 
limits of this article. Andrew Whittier, 
ason of John Whittier of Amesbury, 
and a_ great-grandson of ‘Thomas, 
settled in Newton, N. H., 
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descendants of 
John, the oldest son of ‘Thomas, or of 


MONTHLY. 
numerous descendants scattered over 
the state. A great-grandson of this 
Andrew is Mr. Charles M. Whittier of 
Plymouth, the present cashier of the 
Boston, Concord and Montreal R. R. 
One thing is quite certain, that the 
Whittiers, Whichers and Whitchers in 
New Hampshire, indeed in America, 
are descendants of one common ances- 
tor, Thomas Whittier, who came here 
in 1638. The writer of this article is 
indebted to Mr. C. C. Whittier, 726 
Washington street, Boston, for most of 
the material used in the preparation of 
this paper, and begs leave to express the 





| hope that any who may chance to see 


this, who have information of any kind 
pertaining to the family, will put them- 
selves in communication with Whittier, 
and make possible to him the realiza- 
tion of a very laudable ambition—the 
publication of a complete genealogy of 


and has | the family. 


IN THE ORCHARD. 


BY LAURA GARLAND CARR, 


Robins, O hush! 


Quit your tiresome chatter! 


Why will you tell exch domestic affair? 


Bobolinks, bobolinks! 


What is the matter? 


Are you all crazed by this winey May air? 


Ho, dancing brook. racing down to the meadow, 
Flashing your silver and calling to me, 
Rushing like childhood from sunshine to shadow, 


Wasting your jewels and laughing in glee! 


Blossoms white, blossoms pink, tossing and swinging 
Flinging the daintiest fragrance around! 

O. you bright blooms! Are your fairy bells ringing, 
Tolling out perfume instead of a sound! 


Honey-bees, bumble-bees, plunging all over 
Into the nectar! O, rapturous sight! 

Out from one’s ravished sweet into another's 
Why don’t you die of ecstatic delight! 


Clouds “neath the sky, idly floating and floating, 
Pause overhead—Ah, I well can guess why— 
Each lovely tint of the apple trees noting ; 
Don’t seek to match them, you can’t if you try. 


Reading the Good Book I learn of a heaven— 

Golden and gem-decked. where good folks may stay 
(If this is sin may the thought be forgiven)— 

Can it be fair as this orchard in May? 
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THE FOURTH NEW HAMPSHIRE TURNPIKE—WNO. 3. 


BY JOHN M. SHIRLEY. 


Experienced hands were now at the 
brakes, and steps were promptly taken 
to push this work to its completion ; 
but the vanquished as promptly availed 
themselves of their legal rights, as the 
following notice shows : 


“COPY OF THE NOTIFICATION FOR THE 
ABOVE MENTIONED MEETING. 
Fourth N. H. Turnpike. 

Application being made to me for 
the purpose, by the owners of more 
than thirty shares in the Fourth ‘Turn- 
pike Road in New Hampshire, the 
proprietors of said turnpike are hereby 
notified to meet at the dwelling-house 
of Amos Bean, innholder in Salisbury, 
on Friday, the fourth day of May next, 
at nine o’clock a. M. to act on the follow- 
ing articles, to wit: 

1st. To choose a moderator to gov- 
ern said meeting. 

2d. ‘To see if the proprietors will 
reconsider the vote or votes passed at 
their last meeting respecting the course 
of said road through the town of Salis- 
bury. . 

3d. To see if the proprietors will 
agree to lay out & establish said road 
through the town of Salisbury, in the 
straightest practicable direction, agree- 
ably to their charter. 

4th. To transact any other business 
that may be found for the interest of 
said propriety. 

Wa. Woopwarb, Propr. Clerk. 
April 5th, 1804.” 

The record proceeds as follows : 

“At a meeting of the proprietors of 
the Fourth Turnpike Road in New 
Hampshire at the dwelling-house of 
Amos Bean, innholder in Salisbury, on 
the fourth day of May, A. D. 1804, at 
nine o'clock A. M., agreeably to legal 
notification therefor. 

Voted & chose Joel Marsh, Esqr., 
moderator. 





Several motions were made for pro- 
ceeding under the second & third 
articles contained in the warning, but 
no vote passed concerning them. And 
it was thereupon 

Voted that this meeting be dis- 
solved, and it was accordingly dis- 
solved.” 

This ended the struggle. 

There was to be one more struggle 
as to the route in Lebanon. ‘The rec- 
ord proceeds : 


‘COPY OF NOTIFICATION FOR A MEETING 
MAY 31St, 1804. 
Fourth N. H. Turnpike. 

Application being made to me for 
the purpose, by the owners of more 
than thirty shares in said turnpike, the 
proprietors of the same are hereby 
notified to meet at the dwelling-house 
of Amos Pettingell, innholder in Salis- 
bury, the 31st day of May current, at 
nine o’clock A. M., to act on the follow- 
ing articles : 

ist. ‘l’o choose a moderator to govern 
said meeting. 

2d. ‘To take into consideration the 
doings and proceedings of the town of 
Lebanon, respecting the compliance 
with the proposals of the propriety 
respecting the rout of said road through 
the said town of Lebanon, contained 
in their vote, passed at a meeting hold- 
en on the second ‘Tuesday of Feby. 
last, and to act & do anything respect- 
ing the same that they may judge 
proper—and to alter the rout of said 
road through said town of Lebanon. 

3rd. If they think necessary & proper 
to take into consideration the report of 
their committee, made at said meeting, 
respecting said road. 

Wm. Woopwarb, Props. Clerk. 

May 4th, 1804.” 


“ At a meeting of the proprietors of 
the Fourth Turnpike Road in New 
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Hampshire, at the dwelling-house of 

Amos Pettingell, innholder in Salisbury, 

on May 31st, at nine o’clock, A. M. 
Chose Joel Marsh, Esqr., moderator. 
Voted that this meeting be dissolved. 
It is dissolved accordingly.” 


‘The work was prosecuted with vigor. 
An accurate survey was deemed essen- 
tial. ‘This was completed early in 
December, 1804. 

The following is a transcript of this 
survey from the records of the corpo- 
ration : 


“a SURVEY OF THE FOURTH TURNPIKE 
ROAD IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Beginning at the north west corner of 
the toll house at the bridge over 
Merrimack river against the town of 
Boscawen, thence north 65 degrees 


west 18 rods to a stake & stones, thence 
north 33 degrees west 47 rods to an 
elm tree marked II, thence north 27 
degrees west 33 rods to an elm tree 
marked III, thence north 15 degrees 
west 26 rods to a stake marked IIIT, 
four rods easterly from the northeasterly 


corner of Major Chandler’s house, 
thence north 32 degrees west 332 rods 
to astake marked IIIII, thence north 
37 degrees west 28 rods to stake 
marked IIIIII, thence north 48 degrees 
west 18 rods to stake marked IIIIILI, 
thence north 34 degrees west 179 rods 
to a willow tree by Nathan Carter's 
marked 8, thence north 35 degrees 
west 240 rods to a stake marked IX, 
thence north 45 degrees west 70 rods 
to Landlord Parson’s signpost near the 
meeting house, thence north 54 degrees 
west 28 rods to stake marked XI, thence 
south 80 degrees west 30 rods to stake 
marked XII, thence north 49 degrees 
west 18 rods to stake marked XIII, 
thence north 20 degrees west 42 rods 
to a stake marked XIIII, near the bank 
of the Great Hollow, thence westerly 





over the Hollow to a pine tree marked 
XV, thence north 52 degrees west 213 | 
rods to a stake in Cogswell’s pasture | 
marked XVI, thence north 43 degrees | 
west 102 rods to a stake marked XVII, | 
thence north 57 degrees west 116 rodsto | 


astake marked XVIII, thence north 48 | 


degrees west 97 rods to stake marked 
XVIILI, thence north 18 degrees west 
157 rods to stake marked XX, thence 
north 14 degrees west 84 rods to stake 
marked XXI, thence north 39 degrees 
west 14 rods to an apple tree by Land- 
lord Choat’s barn marked XXII, thence 
north 19 degrees west 349 rods to 
stake marked XXIII by the blacksmith’s 
shop by Stephen Gerrish’s, thence 
north 22 degrees west 42 rods to stake 
& stones against the end of said Ger- 
rish’s wall, thence north 35 degrees 
west 16 rods to stake & stones opposite 
Henry Gerrish’s house, thence north 48 
degrees west 14 rods to stake & stones, 
thence north 55 degrees west 7S rods 
to a stake marked XXIIII, thence 
north 58 degrees west 33 rods to stake 
marked XXV, thence north 65 degrees 
west 80 rods to a hemlock stub on the 
end of the Hogback marked XXVI, 
thence north 44 degrees west 33 10ds 
to Salisbury line, thence the sa.ue 
course 246 rods to stake & stones 
marked XXVII, thence north 43 le- 
grees west 80 rods to stake & siv vs 
marked XXVIII, thence nort. 54 de- 
grees west 94 rods to stake & sivas in 
the old road marked XXIX, thence 
south 79 degrees west 38 rods to the 
south west corner of Saml. Greenlcaf’s 
door yard, thence north 55 degrees 
west 18 rods to an apple tree marked I, 
thence north 44 degrees west 68 re-ls 
to stake & stones marked I], thence 
north 50 degrees west 197 rods toa 
maple staddle marked III, thence north 
56 degrees west 120 rods to a stake & 
stones by the old road marked IIII, 
thence north 59 degrees west 99 rods 
to stake & stones marked V, thence 
north 44 degrees west 101 rods to 
stake & stones one rod from the south- 
west corner of Deacon Amos Petten- 
gill’s house marked VI, thence north 
29 degrees west 25 rods to the westerly 
corner of Page’s hatters shop, thence 
north 22 degrees west 355 rods to 
stake & stones marked VIII, thence 
north 28 degrees west 68 rods to a 
maple tree marked IX, thence north 35 
degrees west 123 rods to a hemlock 
tree marked X, thence north 32 degrees 
west gt rods to stake & stones marked 
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XI, thence north 40 degrees west 202 
rods to a pine tree marked XII, thence 
north 38 degrees west 66 rods to a 
hemlock tree on the bank of Black- 
water river marked XIII, thence north 
59 degrees west 84 rods to a hemlock 
tree marked XIV, thence north 68 
degrees west 40 rods to a birch tree 
marked XV standing on the bank of 
the river, thence north 56 degrees west 
34 rods to a hemlock tree marked XVI, 
thence north 40 degrees west 17 rods 
to a hemlock stump marked XVII, 
thence north 52 degrees west 30 rods 
to a beach staddle marked XVIII, 
thence north 62 degrees west 70 rods 
to the cross road near the bridge last 
built by Capt. Herriman, thence north 
49 degrees west g2 rods to a stake & 
stones marked I, thence north 28 de- 
grees west 45 rods to stake & stones 


marked II, thence north 50 degrees | 


west 10 rods to stake & stones marked 
III, thence north 69 degrees west 122 
rods to a white oak staddle marked 
IIII, thence south 88 degrees west 94 


rods to stake & stones about two rods | 


south of Mr. Mitchell’s house, thence 
north 78 degrees west 54 rods to a pine 
stump marked VI, thence north 85 
degrees west 226 rods to stake & stones 
marked VII, thence north 71 degrees 


west 20 rods to the end of Herriman’s | 
Job to stake & stones marked 8, thence | 


north 59 degrees west 100 rods to stake 
& stones marked 9, about 4 rods west- 
erly from Landlord Thompson’s house 
in Andover, thence north 87 degrees 


west 29 rods to a pine stump marked | 
10, thence south 70 degrees west 86 | 


rods to a stake & stones marked 11, 


thence north 70 degrees west 33 rods | 


to the southwest corner of Walter 
Waldo’s barn, thence north 58 degrees 


west 27 rods to a spruce stump marked | 
13, thence north 54 degrees west 74 | 


rods to a hemlock stump marked 14, 
thence north 71 degrees west 37 rods 


to stake & stones marked 15, thence | 


north 33 degrees west 28 rods to a pine 
stump marked 16, thence north 54 
degrees west 160 rods to a pine stump 
marked 17, thence north 60 degrees 
west 57 rods to stake & stones 


marked 18, thence south 87 degrees | 


west 27 rods to the northerly corner of 
Herriman Bridge, thence south 75 de- 
grees west 35 rods to a hemlock stub 
marked 20, thence north 84 degrees 
west 11g rods to a great rock with 
stones on it, thence north 73 degrees 
west 57 rods to a hemlock stump 
marked 22, thence south 88 degrees 
west 40 rods to a hemlock stump 
marked 23, thence north 50 degrees 
west 82 rods toastake & stones marked 
24. thence north 32 degrees west 22 
rods to a rock with stones on the top, 
thence north 63 degrees west 34 rods 
to a beach stump & stones marked 26, 
thence north 57 degrees west 46 rods 
to a great rock with stones on the top, 
thence north 50 degrees west 48 rods 
to a spruce stump marked 28, thence 
north 66 degrees west 60 rods to a 
|hemlock stump marked 29, thence 
north 63 degrees west go rods to 
Mack’s Oven, thence north 74 degrees 
west 62 rods to a birch tree marked 31, 
thence north 65 degrees west 54 rods 
| to a hemlock tree marked 32, thence 
north 45 degrees west 61 rods to a 
beach stump marked 33, thence north 
| 41 degrees west 24 rods to a beach 
tree marked 34, thence north 63 de- 
| grees west 28 rods to the northerly 
| corner of Mack’s Bridge, thence north 
52 degrees west 66 rods to astub& 
stones marked 36, thence north 37 
| degrees west 44 rods to a rock with 
stones on the top, thence north 53 
| degrees west 52 rods to a maple tree 
marked 38, thence north 65 degrees 
west 116 rods to a hemlock tree marked 
| 39, thence north 51 degrees west 48 
rods to a birch stump marked 40, 
thence north 60 degrees west 52 rods 
| to a stake & stones six rods north from 
Major Gay’s north door of his low 
house, thence north 39 degrees west 
22 rods to a stake & stones marked I, 
| thence north 71 degrees west 52 toa 
rock with stones on the top, thence 
south 70 degrees west 34 rods to stake 
& stones marked 3, thence north 60 
| degrees west 22 rods to a spruce stump 
marked 4, thence north 88 degrees 
west 49 rods to a rock with stones on 
the top, thence north 57 degrees west 32 
rods tu a maple stump marked 6, thence 
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north 10 degrees west roo rods toa 
beach tree marked 7, thence north 16 
degrees west 48 rods to a beech tree 
marked 8, thence north 25 degrees 
west 33 rods to a birch tree marked 9, 
thence north 20 degrees west 52 rods 
to a hemlock tree marked 10, thence 
north 32 degrees west 78 rods to a 
maple tree marked 11, thence north 21 
degrees west 26 rods to a spruce tree 
marked 12, thence north 45 degrees 
west 116 rods to a stake & stones 
marked 13, thence north 22 degrees 
west 158 rods to a bass wood tree 
marked 14, thence north 15 degrees 
west 56 rods to a beech tree marked 
15, thence north 35 degrees west 22 
rods to a stake & stones marked 16, 
thence north 49 degrees west 26 rods 
to a stake & stones marked 17, thence 
north 63 degrees west 52 rods to a 
spruce stump marked 18, thence north 
53 degrees west 42 rods to a hemlock 
tree marked 19, thence north 60 de- 
grees west 124 rods to a spruce stump 
marked 20, thence north 67 degrees 
west 100 rods to a rock with stones on 
the top, thence north 53 degrees west 
26 rods to a rock with stones on the 
top, thence north 63 degrees west 45 
rods to the top of a ledge of rocks at 
the southeasterly end of the meadow 
or bog on the heighth of land, thence 
north 50 degrees west 98 rods 
to a hemlock stump marked 24, thence 
north 24 degrees west 36 rods toa 
birch stump marked 25, thence north 
33 degrees west 46 rods to a hemlock 
tree marked 26, thence north S82 de- 
grees west 36 rods to a rock with stones 
on the top, thence north 52 degrees 
west 21 rods to a birch stub marked 28, 
thence north 38 degrees west 36 rods 
to a rock with stones on the top, thence 
north 66 degrees west 82 rods to a rock 
with stones on the top, thence north 51 
degrees west 112 rods to a stump 
marked 31, thence north 36 degrees 
west 300 rods to a hemlock stump 
marked 32, thence north 10 degrees 
west 143 rods to a birch tree marked 
33 Opposite Mr. Lovering’s house, 
thence north 3 degrees west 40 rods to 
a birch tree marked 34, thence north 
16 degrees west 680 rods to a spruce 





stub marked 35, thence south 25 de- 
grees west 50 rods to a hemlock 
stump marked 36, thence north 14 de- 
grees west 278 rods to astake & stones 
marked 37, thence north 26 degrees 
west 36 rods to a hemlock tree marked 
38, thence north 33 degrees west 40 
rods to a beec!_ tree marked 39, thence 
north 48 degrees west 366 rods toa 
great rock with stones on the top 
against Col. William Johnson’s, thence 
the same course 54 rods to a stump 
marked I, thence north 59 degrees 
west 49 rods to a rock with stones on 
the top, thence north 45 degrees west 
go rods to a rock with stones on the 
top, thence north 53 degrees west 26 
rods to a rock with stones on the top, 
thence north 23 degrees west 35 rods 
to a beech stump marked 5, thence 
north 26 degrees west 30 rods to a 
beech tree or stump marked 6, thence 
north 36 degrees west 184 rods toa 
rock with stones on the top, thence 
north 62 degrees west 80 rods to a 
rock with stones on the top, thence 
north 42 degrees west 100 rods to 
Clough’s, four rods northerly of his 
horse barn, thence north 36 degrees 
west 201 rods to stake & stones oppos- 
ite Currier’s tavern marked 10, thence 
north 43 degrees west 66 rods to stake 
& stones marked XI, thence north 52 
degrees west 132 rods to the south 
corner of the Shaker’s fruit garden, 
thence north 39 degrees west 106 rods 
to the northerly end of a watercourse, 
thence north 28 degrees west 36 rods 
to a hemlock stump marked XIIII, 
thence north 3 degrees west 94 rods to 
the corner of the Shaker’s orchard marked 
XV, thence north 94 rods to the pond, 
thence by the side of the pond 330 
rods to a hemlock tree or stump 
marked XVII, thence north 45 degrees 
west 92 rods to a maple stump marked 
XVIII, thence north 20 degrees west 
40 rods to a stake & stones marked 
XIX, thence north 33 degrees west 
66 rods to Houston’s barn southwest 
corner, thence north 48 degrees west 
88 rods to stake & stones marked 
XXI, thence north 55 degrees west 122 
rods to a beech tree marked XXII, 
thence north 82 degrees west 10 rods 
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to a beech tree marked XXIII, thence 
south 63 degrees west 48 rods to stake 
& stones marked XXIIII, thence 
south 42 degrees west 36 rods to a 
maple tree marked XXV, thence south 
40 degrees west 60 rods to stake & 
stones marked XXVI, thence south 77 
degrees west 14 rods to Capt. Aaron 
Cleaviands horseshed, thence north 89 
degrees west 68 rods to a stake & 
stones marked XXVIII, thence south 
80 degrees west 136 rods to a stake & 
stones marked XXIX, thence south 65 
degrees west 64 rods to the stone cause- 
way built by Peter Miller at the north 
end, thence north 68 degrees west 160 
rods to a birch tree marked XXXI, 
thence north 50 degrees west 40 rods 
to a white birch marked XXXII, thence 
north 80 degrees west 66 rods to the 
southeasterly corner of Packard’s 
Bridge so called, thence north 20 de- 


| 





grees west 12 rods across the river to | 


stake & stones marked XXXIIII, 
thence west 32 11 rods to a great 
rock with stones on the top, thence 
north 38 degrees west 40 rods 
to stake & stones marked XXXVI, 
thence north 50 degrees west 37 rods 
to a pine stump marked XXXVII, 
thence north 65 degrees west 24 rods 
to a pine stump marked XXXVIII, 
thence north 45 degrees west 71 rods 
to a white maple tree at the crotch of 
the roads marked XXXIX, thence on 
the main road towards the mouth of 
White river north 64 degrees west 67 
rods to a stake & stones marked I, 
thence south 82 degrees west across 
the river 31 rods to a stake & stones 
marked II, thence north 65 degrees 
west 42 rods to a cherry tree marked 
III, thence south 83 degrees west 28 
rods to stake & stones marked iIII, 
thence south 73 degrees west 52 rods 
to a stake & stones marked V, thence 





stake & stones at the west end of Mr. 
Peck’s Bridge, thence west 100 rods to 
the north abutment of a bridge by Mr. 
Gates’, thence north 71 degrees west 
38 rods to stake & stones marked XII, 
thence north 85 degrees west 14 rods 
to stake & stones marked XIII, 
thence south 78 degrees west 70 rods 
to stake & stones marked XILII, thence 
north 87 degrees west 130 rods to the 
north corner of the bridge cad/ed Doctr. 
Parkhurst’s Bridge, so called, thence 
south 62 degrees west 14 rods to stake 
& stones marked XVI, thence north 
75 degrees west 13 rods to an oak tree 
marked XVII, thence north 46 degrees 
west g8 rods to Mr. Water’s Well, 
thence north 35 degrees west 78 rods 
to a pine bush marked XVIIII, thence 
north 33 degrees west 98 rods to a 
stake one rod south of Hubbard’s store, 
thence north 17 degrees west 22 rods to 
Esqr. Hutchinson’s office, thence north 
8 degrees west 76 rods to stake & 
stones marked XXII standing north 
from Dana’s tavern, thence north 46 
degrees west 54 rods to a pine stump 
marked XXIII, thence south 65 de- 
grees west 15 rods to the north end of 
Lyman’s Bridge, at or over Connecticut 
river. 

The following is a survey of the 
College branch so called, beginning at 
awhite maple at the crotch of the 
roads in Lebanon near Zenas Aldens 
marked XXIX, thence north 30 degrees 
west 184 rods to a hemlock tree mark- 
ed I, thence north 54 degrees west 60 
rods to a beech stub marked II, thence 
north 46 degrees west 86 rods ‘to a 
rock with stones on the top, thence 
north 35 degrees west 26 ruds to a 
hemloch tree marked MIIII, thence 
north 23 degrees west 198 rods to a 
rock with stones on the top, thence 
north 29 degrees west 252 rods to a 


south 85 degrees west 118 rods to the | birch stump marked VI, thence north 25 
south end of Hough’s horseshed, thence | degrees west 46 rods toa birch stub 
80 degrees west 44 rods to stake & | marked VII, thence north 22 degrees 
stones marked VII, thence north 71 | west 32 rods to stake & stones marked 
degrees west 70 rods to a rock with | VIII, thence north 8 degrees west 30 


stones on the top, thence south 81 


rods to the end of Mack’s piece of 


degrees west go rods to a maple tree | road which he made, thence the same 


by Mr. Peck’s house marked IX, thence | course 127 rods to stake & 
south 87 degrees west 156 rods toa| marked IX, thence north g degrees 


stones 
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east 58 rods to stake & stones marked 
X, thence north g degrees west 18 rods 
to a birch tree marked XI, thence 
north 16 degrees west 62 rods to a 
beech tree marked XII, thence north 
40 degrees west 14 rods to a hemlock 
stump marked XIII, thence north 51 
degrees west 20 rods to a hemlock tree 
marked XIIII, thence north 70 degrees 
west 30 rods to a pine tree marked 
XV, thence north 82 degrees west 56 
rods to a pine stump marked XVI, 
thence north 40 degrees west 10 rods 
to a pine stump marked XVII, thence 
north 19 degrees west 102 rods to 
stake & stones marked XVIII, thence 
north 40 degrees west 96 rods to a 
stake & stones marked XVIIII, thence 
north 86 degiees west 54 rods to the 
College street to a stake marked XX, 
thence north 3 degrees east 35 rods to 
a maple tree & a stake marked XXI. 
thence north 84 degrees west 50 ro:ls 
to a pine stump marked XXII, thence 
north 72 degrees west 84 rods to a 
stake & stones marked XXIII, thence 
north 49 degrees west 20 rods to the 
bank of Connecticut river at the north 
side of the abutment of the College 
Bridge so called. 

Which road is four rods wide south- 
westerly from the aforesaid bounds, and 
is surveyed by order of the directors, 
by me Joel Marsh, surveyor. 

Copy exam. 

Wma. Woopwarp, Clerk. 
December 8, 1804.” 


Upon the face of the record is the fol- 
lowing endorsement in the hand writing 
of that eminent lawyer, Parker Noyes : 

“ At the foot of the orginal survey 
is added. 

‘The above survey made by direc- 
tion of us. 

ANDREW Bowers, ) Directors of 4th 

Joe Marsu, -N. H. Turnpike 

WILLIAM JOHNSON, ) Corporation.’ 

Copy examined. 

By ParKER Noyes, Props. clerk.” 


The old inhabitants of Buscawen 
will recognize the locality of the 
“Toll house,” the “Chandler house, ” 
the “Carter” place, the “ Parsons” 
stand at Boscawen plains long known 





as the “Ambrose stand,” the “Great 
hollow,” “Landlord Choats,” the 
“Blaksmith shop,” the “Gerrish” 
places, and the “ Hog back.” 

The Sam. Greenleaf store at Salisbury 
south road was long one of the most 
conspicious places in Salisbury, and did 
its full share in giving that town the 
nick name of “The seaport,” by which 
it was so long known. Greenleaf built 
up an immense trade after the advent 
ot the turnpike, the pod and gimlet 
teams, and even the “big teams” 
bringing their products from upper New 
Hampshire and Vermont, making the 
exchanges at Salisbury instead of going 


to Portsmouth or B-ston, and then, 


retracing their steps. 

The Rogers’ tavern stand, long since 
known as the Smith stand, was near the 
Sam. Greenleaf dwelling-house and store. 

Deacon Amos Pettengill, lived at 
what is now known as the Searles place 
at the centre road in Salisbury. He 
was a solid man, and afterwards became 
a power in, and then practically the 
turnpike itself; he was a man of means 
and credit; he became one of the 
largest stockholders ; he kept a tavern 
which had an excellent reputation ; 
he gave clean beds and an abundance 
of good fare ; his four comely daugh- 
ters were admirable cooks, housekeep- 
ers, and waitresses. The miseries of that 
most pestiferous curse of American life— 
servant-gal-ism—was then unknown, and 
the Deacon’s bar was copiously supplied 
with all kinds of wet and West India 
goods for the comfort of thirsty souls 
in quantities to suit the taste and capac- 
ity of purchasers. 

The Deacon devoutly believed in 
christianity, the 4th N. H. Turnpike— 
after it was decided that it should pass 
by his door—a good table, the divine 
affiitus of good liquors, and the heart- 
felt prayer of earnest work. He was 
the reputed inventor of the turnpike 
snow plough. There are those. still 
living who can remember him with a 
string of 30 to 40 yoke of steers and 
oxen cutting a good road 15 feet wide 
through the snow drifts for miles. The 
**nose’’ was about 18 inches in width, 
and the deck was similar to that of the 
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“gougers” used on railroads. The 
help oftentimes made a merry gathering 
as they rode along on the “deck” and 
oftener, perhaps, had harder work in 
shoveling the path for the teams through 
the drifts. 

The “cross road’ in Andover com- 
menced 12 rods west from Horse Shoe 
Pond. Then crossed the Blackwater 
river near what is now known as_ the 
Fifield Bridge, built by “Capt. Herri 
man” and then climbed Beech Hill. 

The Mitchell house was on the 
premises now occupied by the writer. 
“Landlord Thompson's house” was 


the “Old Ben. Thompson tavern stand ”’ | 


referred to in Webster’s private corre- 
spondence. 

‘The Walter “Waldo” tavern was at 
the Potter place. The old building 
and the sign still exist on the same spot. 
The “ Harriman Bridge” still stands at 
West Andover, ten or more rods below 
where Fifield’s mills once stood. ‘The 
old “Gay stand” was in Kearsarge- 
Gore, now Wilmot, near the site long 
known as the Porter K. Philbrick stand. 

The “Height of Land” was some 
four miles to the south-east from what 
was afterwards long known as the 
“ Stickney, ” and since as the “ !foward” 
stand. The “Clough” and “Currier” 
stands were in Enfield about two thirds 
of a mile apart. ‘They were well known 
to the Enfield people as were the 
“ Fruit Garden” and the o|| “ Orchard” 
of the Shakers, Cleaveland’s Hill and 
Packard’s Bridge. ‘“‘Dana’s tavern” 
is supposed to have been substantially 
on the site now known as Southworth’s 
Hotel. The other points of interest in 
the survey in that town are well-known 
to the oldest inhabitants of Lebanon. 

The main purpose of those who 
originated this enterprise, as we have 
already seen, was to open a through 
route from Lake Champlain to Ports- 
mouth. The next step was to supply 
the wanting link between the “ First” 
and the “ Fourth,” and this was one of 
the prime objects of the next meeting. 

The record of that meeting is in the 
elegant hand writing of Mills Olcott, 
Esq., of Hanover, brother-in-law of 
Thomas W. Thompson. 








It is as fullows : 

“Ata meeting of the proprietors of 
the 4th Turnpike Road in New Hamp- 
shire leagally notified & holden at the 
dwelling house of Th. Gilmore in 
Boscawen on the first Tuesday of 
Feby. 1805. 

“Andrew 
Moderator. 

“Mills Olcott appointed Clerk & 
duly qualified. 

“Thos. W. Thompson, Esqr., chosen 
Treasurer & duly qualified. 

JOEL MARSH, } 
AMOSPETTINGELL & 
James CROCKER, 

“Voted that the directors may carry 
into effect any agreement made by Col. 
Hough with Genl. Chote relative to 
raising the abutments & pier over 
Mascoma river in Lebanon, by arbi- 
tration or otherwise. 

“ Voted that Andrew Bowers, Esqr.. be 
appointed an agent to procure a grant, 
to continue the 4th. N. H. Turnpike 
till it shall join the first N. H. Turnpike 
& be compensated for necessary trouble 
& expense attending it. 

“Voted that the dividends be paid 
to those owning shares who have paid 
up their assessments—and those who 
are in arrear, shall have credjt for the 
same, & the amount of those in arrear 
shall be applied to discharge the debts 
of the corporation. 

**Voted that the dividends be calcu- 
lated on the shares actually sold, upon 
which any assessments has been col- 
lected. 

“ Voted that a dividend be now made 
—« hereafter, be made quarterly, from 
the yearly meeting of sd. proprietors. 

“Voted that a committee of three 
be appointed to settle the directors 
account & that Capt. Herriman, Elias 
Lyman & Saml. Robie Esqr. be that 
committee. 

“Voted, that this meeting be dis- 
solved & it was accordingly dissolved.” 

On Feb. 7, 1805, Mr. Olcott resigned 
his place, and on the same day Thomp- 
son’s brother-in-law, Parker Noyes, was 
appointed by Joel Marsh and James 
Crocker, two of the directors, in the 
place of Olcott. 


Lowers, Esqr., chosen 


) Chosen Directors, 
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WONNALANCET’S LAST VISIT TO THE PENNACOOKS, 1685. 


BY MARY H. WHEELER. 


*Twas the time when leaves were falling, 
Time when wild game most abounds ; 
And the Penacooks were gathered 
In their ancient hunting grounds. 


Kancamagus, warrior chieftain, 
Entertained in Indian state 

His near kinsman, Wonnalancet, 
Sachem of a former date. 


Traps were set for bear and beaver, 
Snares for small game, far and near, 

And the driving-yard was waiting 
For the coming of the deer. 


Knives were tried 
ened, 
Bows were strung and arrows tipped, 
And at daybreak through the forest 
Crept the hunters all equipped. 


and hatchets sharp- 


Many a beast had there been taken, 
Many a breathless chase been tried, 
And at noontime Wonnalancet 
Rested by the river side. 


Still the woods were gay with colors, 
For the leaves had not all flown, 

And the mountains, blue and dreamy, 
In the hazy distance shone. 


All the air was still around him, 
Not a breeze above him played, 
Not a sound except the ripple 
By the silvery waters made. 


Wonnalancet—Pleasant-breathing, 
Was the name his people gave— 
Loved those inland woods and waters 

And their tribes so true and brave. 


Here his little feet had followed 
With the hunters long ago, 

Here he learned to take the beaver, 
Here his hand first drew the bow. 


Well he knew each dell and mountain, 
Well each winding stream could trace, 
With the haunts of fox and otter 
And the wild deer’s hiding place. 


Here he learned the ancient legends, 
Of the warriors and the braves, 
Here his fondest}hopes had centered, 

Here remained his father’s graves. 





Robbed by those he had befriended, 
Wronged, where he had kindness shown, 
Now in lonely exile dwelling 
With a people not his own. 


Was it strange that, while he lingered 
Mid these scenes in beauty clad, 
Wonnalancet’s heart was heavy 
And his face grew sternly sad? 


Father,” said he, ** from thy dwelling, 
Doth thy shade behold thy son? 

Hast thou known my weary wandering, 
And the deeds that I have done? 


Hast thou seen the white men coming, 
Like the leaves, on every hand, 


Taking all our pleasant places, 


Plowing up our planting land? 


Hast thou known their wretched dealing, 
Mocking us when we believed, 

Calling me into their counsels, 
Only there to be deceived? 


Hast thou marked their boasted justice, 
Judging us for unproved crime, 

While they rob and kill the red-man 
All unpunished, many a time? 


Thou didst bid me, O my father, 
As the white men should increase 

Still to treat them as our brothers 
And to dwell with them in peace. 


Have I not been faithful ever, 
Bearing grief and even wounds? 
Answer for me, O my father, 
From the happy-hunting grounds! 


I could lead the tribe no longer, 
‘They were weary of restraint, 

And our counsel-fires were only 
Scenes of discord and complaint. 


Kancamagus’ words of vengeance 
With their wish accorded well, 

And their sagamore [ left him 
While in other lands I dwell. 


O ye hunting grounds, so pleasant! 
O my river, loved of yore! 

Hear my farewell! Wonnalancet 
Goeth to return no more. 














